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COVER PICTURES: 

Front: Kazakh commune 

members near Karmo in the 
Tsaidam Basin, Chinghai 
province (see p. 9). Back: 
A herd of their horses. 

Inside front: Geese and 
ducks in a Chekiang prov¬ 
ince commune. 

Inside back: Young middle 
school graduates in the 
Great Northern Wilds in 
Heilungkiang province. 
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HINA is now working in a 
^ planned way to prevent and 
eliminate industrial pollution of 
the environment by what we call 
the “three wastes’’ — waste gases, 
liquids and residues. A good be¬ 
ginning has been made on this in 
the past few years. 

Redistribution of Industry 

As a result of imperialist aggres¬ 
sion and plunder, industry in semi- 
feudal, semi-colonial old China 
was mainly concentrated in a few 
big coastal cities, while the in¬ 
terior had very little. Our planned 
economic construction is changing 
this irrational situation step by 
step. While making full use of the 
old industrial bases along the 
coast, we have developed a lot of 
industry throughout the vast areas 
of central China, and the north¬ 
west and southwest. While bene¬ 
fiting economic and cultural de¬ 
velopment in these regions, it also 
makes it easier to bring industrial 
pollution under control. 

We are pursuing a policy of 
building more industrial towns 
elsewhere in order to avoid over¬ 
concentration of industry and 
population in the older big cities. 
This means less industrial waste 
and garbage to be disposed of in 
any one place. It also facilitates 
the policy of combining industry 
and agriculture, city and country. 

4 

New-type Oil Towns 

The Taching oilfield provides an 
example. In its early days an 
argument arose about what kind 
of residential community it should 
have. Some, following the usual 
principles of city planning and 
construction, held that it should be 
an “oil city” capable of accom¬ 
modating several hundreds of 
thousands of oil workers and their 
families. It would have to be lo¬ 


cated a great distance from the 
field itself. The Communist Party 
committee and workers at the oil¬ 
field studied Chairman Mao’s 
teachings and examined their own 
experience and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that this would have the fol¬ 
lowing disadvantages: it would 
mean a long trip between living 
quarters and work; it would widen 
the difference between city and 
country; and it would cut the 
workers’ families off from collec¬ 
tive productive labor. Such a plan 


would just mean building one 
more city with the problems of 
urban environment. 

The proposal to build a big city 
was discarded. Instead, more than 
a hundred smaller communities 
were set up scattered over a vast 
area between the extraction dis¬ 
tricts. The workers can be closer 
to their jobs and their families can 
be organized for work on the land 
nearby. The latter have now re¬ 
claimed about 10,000 hectares, on 
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which are produced thousands of 
tons of grain and vegetables 
annually. Such communities of 
simple, conveniently located dwell¬ 
ings not only provide a more 
healthful environment for the 
workers to live in, but also make 
for the combination of industry 
and agriculture, city and country. 

Transforming Old Cities 

Old industrial cities are grad¬ 
ually being transformed. Take 


Shanghai, for instance, where be¬ 
fore the liberation imperialist 
capital built factories to plunder 
China's resources and exploit her 
cheap labor power. Factories 
located in and among areas where 
the working people lived spewed 
forth their poisonous smoke, emp¬ 
tied out their poisonous residues 
and dumped their refuse without 
restriction, creating a very un¬ 
healthful atmosphere. After lib¬ 
eration the people's government 
began transforming China’s largest 
city into a new socialist one. 

The first stage included covering 
the open sewage channels and 
building boulevards above them. 
Three hundred miserable slum 
areas were torn down and new 
“workers’ village” housing projects 
constructed on the sites, providing 
new homes for over a million 
people. 


A second measure was to adjust 
the distribution of industry. About 
1,000 factories located near resi¬ 
dential areas were considered 
particularly harmful. These were 
rather small factories using crude 
equipment and backward tech¬ 
nological processes. During the 
First Five-Year Plan (1953-1957) 
the government began moving 
most of these outside the city and 
renovating them to reduce pollu¬ 
tion, improve working conditions 
and facilitate production. 

When new industrial plants are 
set up, they are constructed out¬ 
side the city. New industrial dis¬ 
tricts for chemicals, electrical 
machinery, instruments and 
meters, metallurgy and oil refining 
have been set up at distances up 
to 20 kilometers from the city. A 
“buffer zone” between them and 
the city helps curtail pollution in 
the inner city. 
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The Taching oilfield has not only industry (left) but 
agriculture (above), strips of cropland farmed by oil 
workers* families between the scattered settlements. 
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A protective hood seals off mercury fumes (bottom) at , the 
Shanghai Medical Appliances Plant. Purifiers (top) remove 
mercury before the air from the hoods is released into the atmosphere. 


Utilizing Waste 

Full utilization of wastes — con¬ 
verting hazards into benefits — is 
another important measure. Some 
progress has been made in this 
respect. Tail gas from oil refin¬ 
eries used to be poured into the air. 
Now from this gas many petro¬ 
chemical units recover valuable 
chemicals used in making things 
like synthetic fibers and rubber, 
plastics and chemical fertilizers. 
Coal rocks and slag which when 
dumped formerly covered huge 
areas of farmland, are now being 
used in the production of chemical 
raw materials, fertilizers, cement, 
bricks and refractory materials. 
From the toxic tail gas from 
nonferrous metals refining, large 
amounts of sulphuric acid are 


being recovered. Several hundred 
products are now being made out 
of wastes from chemical, insecti¬ 
cide, pharmaceutical and light in¬ 
dustrial production. 

The recovery and utilization of 
wastes is an integral part of na¬ 
tional planning for basic construc¬ 
tion. Projects for this purpose are 
required to go into operation at the 
same time that new factories and 
mines go into production. Indus¬ 
trial departments are working 
together with research units to im¬ 
prove production processes so as 
to reduce or eliminate pollution. 

Chemical raw materials recovered 
from waste from the production of 
Chloromycetin at the Northeast 
General Pharmaceutical Factory 
in Shenyang, Liaoning province. 


Research is also being done on 
ways to counteract the harm caus¬ 
ed by remaining health hazards, 
and to find ways of treating 
diseases caused by them. 

All for the People 

In our country, what benefits 
the people, the country and the 
whole is given first consideration 
in everything that is done. There¬ 
fore some areas and enterprises 
allocate a certain portion of 
their funds for treatment of sew¬ 
age and other wastes. This may 
yield them little or no profit, but 
from the point of view of the 
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whole, of preventing pollution of 
the air, rivers and water sources, 
protecting aquatic life and sup¬ 
porting agriculture, this means 
great profit indeed. Therefore 
these departments do so readily. 

The Northeast General Phar¬ 
maceutical Factory had once been 
concerned only about their own 
needs in production and about 
economic considerations, and gave 
little thought to the interests of 
the whole. During the cultural 
revolution its revolutionary com¬ 
mittee organized the factory's 
workers and technicians to tackle 
the problem of pollution. A waste 




A research group at the Lenghu oilfield in Chinghai 
province investigates for wastes that can be utilized. 


acid formerly discharged into sew¬ 
age channels which emptied out in 
the suburbs is now used in making 
chemical fertilizer; a noxious by¬ 
product from the production of 
Chloromycetin serves as a basis for 
a herbicide. In the past two years 
the factory has found more than 
300 kinds of usable materials that 
can be recovered from wastes. 
From about a hundred of them 
now being utilized, 4,000 tons of 
chemical raw materials have been 
recovered. 

Everybody Lends a Hand 

Work to eliminate the hazards 
of industrial waste reaches into 
many fields of endeavor. It can be 
accomplished only by arousing the 
masses for mass action. Leading 
cadres and technicians in factories, 
mines and industrial departments 
are working in close association 
with the workers to investigate the 
harm caused by wastes, their 
sources, safe levels and methods 
of prevention. Many seemingly 
thorny problems have been read¬ 
ily solved with simple equipment 
and through combining modern 
methods with home methods. 
Peking, Shanghai, Shenyang and 


other cities are now mobilizing 
the masses to rebuild boilers and 
install simple equipment which 
can remove fly-ash. 

From their own experience the 
Chinese people are keenly aware 
that only by building an independ¬ 
ent national industry can the peo¬ 
ple's livelihood be continuously 
improved and the country become 
strong and prosperous. Growth of 
industry is bound to present 
greater environmental problems. 
Social progress and the advance of 
science and technology can help 
solve them; we believe, however, 
that the key to solving them is 
action by the masses, that is, 
bringing their initiative and wis¬ 
dom into full play on the principle 
of “everything to benefit the 

people”. 

China has made some progress 
in eliminating pollution but we 
still do not have much experience. 
And even when old problems of 
waste are solved, the use of new 
materials, technological processes 
and techniques and production of 
new products will create more 
problems. Ending environmental 
pollution is indeed a long-term 
project. 
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Staff Reporter 


Left: The Olunchuns 

now drive their own 
tractors through their 
fields of wheat. 


Below: Olunchun women 
and children photograph¬ 
ed near their permanent 
settlement. 




Wild deer raised in captivity by a production team 
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rpO GET to the Hsinngo People's 
Commune near China's north¬ 
ern border, from the Sunke county 
town on the banks of the Heilung 
River you travel over winding 
paths through the tall white-birch 
forests of the Lesser Khingan 
Mountains. The commune, partic¬ 
ularly its Hsinngo brigade, is the 
home of many of the Olunchun 
people, one of China’s smallest 
nationalities. 

Before liberation the Olunchuns 
led a rough, hard life as migrant 
hunters in the Greater and Lesser 
Khingans. Beginning in 1953 the 
Communist Party and People's 
Government helped them to settle 
down. The Hsinngo brigade is a 
new village built since then. Among 
the commune’s 600 members are 
also people of the Han, Manchu, 
Mongolian, Tahur and Owenk na¬ 
tionalities, as well as a group of 
young graduates from the cities. 


Mechanizing Farming 

It was the height of the wheat 
harvest when we arrived at the 
commune. The Olunchuns’ first 
generation of tractor drivers were 
piloting the China-made Tungfang- 
hung (The East Is Red) tractors and 
large combine harvesters through 
a sea of golden wheat, and on the 
concrete threshing floor winnow¬ 
ing machines were humming. The 
roar of the machinery of the com¬ 
mune's small electric power station 
echoed through the mountains. 
Who would think that until less 
than 20 years ago the Olunchuns 
had never tilled the soil? 

Before liberation the Olunchuns, 
then numbering less than 1,000 
persons, were cruelly oppressed by 
the reactionary ruling classes. Mi¬ 
grant hunters, they seldom had 
grain to eat; they lived on the meat 
of wild animals and wore nothing 
but clothing made of skins. When 




Militiawoman. 


they first settled down they learned 
to farm on 75 mu of land and grew 
mainly vegetables for themselves 
and fodder for their horses. Food 
grain was supplied by the state, 
brought in from other areas. In 
1963, on the tenth anniversary of 
their settling down, the government 
gave the brigade a new tractor in 
order to help them speed agricul¬ 
tural development. In 1964 they 
were producing more than enough 
grain to feed themselves and had a 
surplus to sell to the state. The 
area under cultivation gradually in¬ 
creased to 2,300 mil. 

Since the cultural revolution 
they have bought two more trac¬ 
tors, a combine harvester, a thresh¬ 
ing machine and a great many 
semi-mechanized farm tools with 
funds from their expanded produc¬ 
tion. Mo Chu-sheng, the first 
Olunchun to learn to drive a trac¬ 
tor, now heads the farm machinery 
team. 

While mechanizing their farm¬ 
ing, the Olunchuns and commune 
members of other nationalities 
went into a battle to build a reser¬ 
voir. In two years of hard work 
they completed the project 
and it is now in use. They also dug 
more than 4,000 meters of canals 
for drainage, which enabled them 
to turn 450 mu of low-lying water¬ 
logged land into fertile fields. This 
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brought the commune’s land under 
cultivation to 6,900 mu. Grain pro¬ 
duction showed quite a big increase 
in 1971. After grain for food, fod¬ 
der, seed and reserves was de¬ 
ducted, their surplus sold to the 
state was greater than the com¬ 
mune’s entire production in 1965. 
In 1971 the commune succeeded in 
growing 60 mu of paddy rice in 
their high cold region — for the 
first time they are eating rice they 
themselves hav|e grown. 

Diversified Production 

Before they settled down hunt¬ 
ing was the Olunchuns’ main form 
of activity. Now hunting is done 
in a planned way, and farming and 
various kinds ; of sideline produc¬ 
tion they have developed are also 
their work. While we were at the 
commune a hunting team returned 
with a stock of the valuable items 
for which they hunt the animals: 
bear gall, which is used in tradi¬ 
tional medicine, and elk skins and 
elk sinews, a culinary delicacy. Mo 
Hsi-sheng, an old Olunchun hunter, 
explained that today they don’t 
hunt in the same way as they did 
before they settled down. Former¬ 
ly they killed any animal they came 
across, even rare game, giving no 
consideration to preserving the 
species. In 1957, after the govern¬ 
ment issued a call for the protec¬ 
tion of rare wild animals, they be¬ 
gan to capture deer and breed them 
in farms. This protects the deer 
population and opens up greater 
possibilities for production of ant¬ 
lers, also used in Chinese tradition¬ 
al medicine. 

Today the commune has a herd 
of 79 red deer. Most of them were 
captured in recent years, but a few 
were born and bred in captivity. 
The Hsinngo commune has sup¬ 
plied more than 50 red deer to 
other communes and brigades who 
want to raise them. Average antler 
production is 55,000 grams a year. 

In the old society because of un¬ 
fair exchanges with unscrupulous 
traders the Olunchuns got very 
littl e for their bear gall, antlers and 
pelts. Now the supply and market¬ 
ing cooperative which sells the 
commune members farm tools and 
things needed for daily living also 
buys the products from their hunt¬ 
ing at fair prices. In 1971 the com- 
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mune made 45,000 yuan from the 
sale of 65,000 grams of antlers to 
the state. 

Since 1964 when the first stock- 
raising team was set up, the Olun¬ 
chuns have also developed that line. 
They now have 220 head of cattle 
and horses. In the last few years 
their stockmen have crossed a local 
breed of horse with a good outside 
breed to create a tougher, stronger 
strain with greater resistance to 
cold. The commune also raises 
poultry and pigs; the present 300 
head means an average of nearly 
three pigs per household. Bee¬ 
keeping was started in 1971 and 
fish-breeding in 1972. When other 
work is slack the commune mem¬ 
bers go to the mountains to collect 
medicinal herbs, hazelnuts and 
mushrooms and other edible fungi 
for sale. Such sideline production 
makes a contribution to socialist 
construction and brings in addi¬ 
tional income for the commune and 
brigades and to the individual 
family. 

Now in the depths of the forest 
there are also some small industries 
— a small grain-processing mill, a 
power station and a farm equip¬ 
ment repairshop started by the 
Olunchuns. 

The Road to Prosperity 

Before the liberation, through 
the cold of winter and the heat of 
summer the Olunchun people 
roamed the mountains for game, 
living in tents, in summer made of 
birch bark, in winter of hides, with 
only a fire for light and warmth. 
Now that they have settled down 
in houses built with help from the 
Party and government, they have 
ample food and clothing, and elec¬ 
tric lighting and wooden furniture. 
The utensils of birch bark they used 
in the past have been replaced by 
those of aluminum or iron. They 
have cotton or wool for clothing 
and bedding. People who only a 
few years ago were sewing their 
clothing with deer sinews because 
they had no thread are now buying 
sewing machines: eighteen of the 
61 Olunchun households in the 
commune have them. Watches and 
bicycles are no longer new things 
to them, and nearly all the house¬ 
holds have radios or rediffusion 
speakers. 


The development of production 
has continually increased the com¬ 
mune’s collective funds as well as 
individual members’ incomes. In 
1971 the commune’s total income 
from farming and sidelines was 
three times that for 1965, the year 
before the cultural revolution. An 
able-bodied worker made 800-900 
yuan, and the average annual earn¬ 
ing per worker was between 600 
and 700 yuan. This meant an aver¬ 
age income of 210 yuan per capita. 
The commune has collective funds 
of 800,000 and a bank deposit of 
over 50,000 yuan. 

Before, nearly all the Olunchuns 
were illiterate; they began going to 
school only after they settled down. 
Primary and middle-school educa¬ 
tion are free. Some of the young 
people are now in college. 

Although the commune is deep 
in the mountains, it has a lively 
cultural life. At the Spring Festival 
and other holidays young people of 
the various nationalities get togeth¬ 
er to put on performances. They 
are also keen on basketball and 
table tennis. Recently the com¬ 
mune bought a film projector, and 
an Olunchun commune member 
was trained by the county to 
operate it. 

Before the Olunchuns settled 
down their numbers were decreas¬ 
ing. Now, in nearly two decades 
of settled life, the Olunchun popu¬ 
lation of the Hsinngo commune has 
doubled. They have medical treat¬ 
ment in the commune clinic at 
minimal cost through a cooperative 
medical plan. Members of the 
Olunchun nationality have been 
trained as medical workers. Small¬ 
pox, typhus, cholera, plague and 
other epidemic diseases which took 
many lives in the past have been 
wiped out. There has been a sharp 
reduction in the rate of illness from 
common and endemic diseases. 

The people of the Olunchun na¬ 
tionality have the same political 
rights as all other nationalities in 
China. Some of them have become 
members of the Communist Party 
and of the Communist Youth 
League. Olunchuns sit on the 
revolutionary committees of the 
commune, the county and province. 


15 mu = 1 hectare (6 mu = 1 acre) 
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Journey to Tsaidam Basin — II 



— NEW CITY AT THE 
BASE OF THE KUNLUNS 



Staff Reporter 


O NE autumn day 20 years ago a 
camel caravan made its way 
up and down the rolling sand 
dunes of the Tsaidam Basin. Seat¬ 
ed atop one of the camels, 16-year- 
old Yang Wen-shan strained his 
eyes in the direction of their des¬ 
tination. Aside from some bald 
mountains, he could see nothing 
but desert. On their 13th day out, 
near the northern slope of the 
Kunlun Mountains which enclose 
the basin on the south, they came 
to a river in the desert. 

“Dismount, comrades!” the team 
leader shouted cheerfully. “This is 
Karmo.” 

The group was a 15-member 
work team sent by the Chinghai 
province people’s government to 
help the Kazakh herdsmen on the 
grasslands along the Karmo River 
set up an autonomous district gov¬ 
ernment. Karmo, the site chosen 
for its center, was named by 
Mongolian herdsmen, meaning 
“the place that produces gold”. It 
stands at an altitude of 2,800 
meters. 

Yang Wen-shan recalls that the 
dunes lay all about like burial 
mounds, covered with sand wil¬ 
lows and white thorn bushes. At 
the sound of the intruders, a flock 
of antelope dashed into the reeds. 
There wasn’t a house in sight. 

If the place had ever been lively, 
now it was desolate. The Kuomin- 


tang rulers of old China had pro¬ 
voked such feuds between the na¬ 
tionalities that by the time of the 
liberation, only 600 Kazakh herds¬ 
men remained scattered about the 
prairie. 

The work team set up tents, dug 
four caves and became the first 


settlers in Karmo. They quickly 
made contact with Kazakh herders 
for dozens of kilometers around. 
Working with them they soon had 
a Kazakh autonomous district gov¬ 
ernment (equivalent to the present- 
day commune). Roads were built 
to the rail line and to places in 
other provinces to facilitate ex- 


A middle-school physics class. 
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A view of the 


worksite of the hydropower station on the 


Karmo River. 
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A Kazakh woman welder at the county farm machinery repair plant. 



Weatherman. 


A new hospital. 
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ploitation of the rich resources of 
the Tsaidam Basin and accelerate 
construction in this outlying re¬ 
gion. Karmo thrived as group 
after group of people from other 
parts of the country came to settle. 

This is the way Yang Wen-shan, 
who is now a cadre in the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture and animal 
husbandry of the Karmo county 
revolutionary committee, recalled 
the birth of Karmo during our visit 
there last fall. ‘‘Today Karmo 
covers an area of 30 square kilo¬ 
meters and has a population of 
50,000/’ he informed us. “It is the 
political, economic, communica¬ 
tions and cultural center of the 
southwestern Tsaidam Basin.” 

Downtown Karmo 

The streets of Karmo, which are 
laid out in a neat pattern of 
straight lines, are an unending 
stream of trucks, horses and people 
on Sundays. Among them was a 
group of herders in Kazakh dress. 
“Abo (Mother), let’s have a look 
in this store first,” a young herds- 
woman said to an elderly woman 
riding a camel as she leaped off 
her horse. Threading their way 
through the crowd, they entered a 
department store on the north side 
of Hohsi Street. 

The shelves and counters of the 
spacious interior were filled with 


hardware, electrical supplies, 
enamelware, textiles, stationery 
supplies and sports equipment, as 
well as things like foodstuffs, 
tobacco and spirits. The doors 
were jammed with customers. The 
Kazakh herders picked out some 
corduroy and flowered silk with 
the help of a friendly salesclerk. 

Comrade Hsia, the head of the 
store, told us that it began as the 
Karmo Nationalities Trade Com¬ 
pany in 1956 with a tent and two 
employees, selling only a hundred 
items. “Now our 25 employees are 
busy all the time,” he said, “and 
the volume of sales keeps climbing. 
We did over 1,175,000 yuan worth 
of business in the first eight 
months of this year.” 

In addition to this, the Hohsi 
Department Store, there are also 
the Tungfeng Store, a food shop, a 
store selling local and special prod¬ 
ucts, restaurants, hotels, post 
offices, theatres and a cultural 
palace along the two main roads 
which cross there. 

Every year the People’s Govern¬ 
ment allocates funds for more new 
housing to keep up with the needs 
of Karmo’s growing population. 
Every year some workers and 
other residents move into new 
dwellings. 

In the past there were no doctors 
here. When the herders got sick, 


their only recourse was to go to 
a witch doctor. In 1956 a dozen 
medical personnel arrived in 
Karmo. They set up three tents in 
which they treated common ail- - 
ments and performed operations of 
small and medium size. Now there 
is a new clinic and hospital build¬ 
ing with a staff of over 130 doctors 
and nurses. “We have precision 
medical apparatus including X-ray 
and ultrasonic diagnostic equip¬ 
ment and an electro-cardiograph,” 
Pharmacist Chang of the hospital 
staff told us. “Those tents are a 
thing of the past.” There are four 
relatively well-equipped hospitals 
like this in Karmo, with a total of 
over 800 beds and 1,500 medical 
workers. 

The only school here before 1958 
was a nationalities primary school 
with 100 pupils. Today there are 
ten primary schools and four 
middle schools with 5,000 pupils 
altogether. The trim architecture 
of the hospitals and school build¬ 
ings add to the beauty of the city. 

Industrial Center 

Karmo is a bustling transporta¬ 
tion center. Large quantities of 
skins, grain, ore, building materials 
and consumer goods are brought 
here for transshipment. 

Truck repairing was the new 
city’s earliest industry. In 1955 
seven truckdrivers set up a few 
tents at the crossroads where they 
serviced trucks with nothing but 
their tool kits. Later the People’s 
Government transferred skilled 
workers, machinery and equipment 
from other parts of the country 
and built workshops. 

The plant’s deputy office 
manager took us into the large, 
bright parts shop. “Our plant has 
over 600 workers and we have 
some advanced equipment,” he 
told us. We noticed a few brand- 
new fully-automatic lathes. “Our 
body and engine shops overhaul 
more than 500 trucks a year,” he 
went on. “In recent years our 
workers have started making 
cylinder bodies, crankshafts, con¬ 
necting rods, distributors and other 
major parts. Last year they trial- 
produced the Tsaidam Basin’s first 
complete engine.” 


Kazakh herders in their home on the outskirts of Karmo. 
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The people of Karmo have open¬ 
ed over 20 small and medium-sized 
plants to meet the needs of de¬ 
veloping industry, agriculture and 
animal husbandry and their own 
needs in consumer products. 
These were set up according to a 
unified plan by the revolutionary 
committee and use local resources 
and improvised methods suited to 
their conditions. There are fac¬ 
tories making machinery, chemical 
fertilizer and building materials, 
and those processing skins and 
foodstuffs. 

| 

A large quantity of sheepskins 
and animal pelts are purchased 
each year in Karmo. These were 
once shipped to distant points for 
processing, and then those that 
were to be resold in the area were 
shipped back. In 1970 three 
workers did the first chemical 
tanning of hides in Karmo. The 
tannery now produces high-quality 
products which are much welcom¬ 
ed by their users. 

Karmo used to have to get even 
its soy sauce and vinegar from 
outside. Now it is beginning to be 
self-sufficient. From the bakery, 
which offers two dozen kinds of 
cakes, for the first time Karmo 
residents of all nationalities can 
buy their favorite type of dessert 
made locally. 

Oasis in the Desert 

Originally there wasn’t a single 
tree in Karmo. In 1956 a forestry 
station was set up. The workers 
brought poplar cuttings from the 
city of Sining, 800 kilometers 
away, and raised saplings. Then 
they set out a one-hectare grove 
of mother trees to lay the founda¬ 
tion for afforestation. Later, 
groves of poplars from Peking, 
willows from Sinkiang and apple 
trees were planted. In a little more 
than a decade the people of Karmo 
have planted over two million 
trees and 53 hectares of saplings. 

The streets are lined with pop¬ 
lars and willows. Green groves 
in the city and green shelter belts 
around it add to its beauty and 
improve the dry, windy climate. 

Southeast of the city a grove of 
Russian olive trees has been built 
up since 1958. It presents a strik- 
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A shop in the truck repair plant. 


ing scene, lying between the river 
on the west and the desert on the 
east. Strolling along the paths in 
the grove is a popular pastime 
after work and on holidays. The 
place is particularly beautiful in 
spring when the poplars and wil¬ 
lows are in new green and the 
place is filled with the fragrance of 
the Russian olive trees in bloom. 

Another scenic spot is the 
Karmo bridge. Two years ago 
there was only a chain bridge for 
pedestrians. Trucks and horses 
had to ford the river. Now there is 
a 50-meter bridge of reinforced 
concrete. From the top of it one 
gets a fine view of the majestic 
Kunlun range towering into the 
clouds and the Karmo River rolling 
below. A hydropower station with 
three generators is being built not 
far up the valley. Looking back, 
one can see blocks of new 
apartments, on which the finishing 
touches are being made. Irrigation 
and shelter belts to control wind 
and sand make it possible for the 


stretches of pasture and farmland 
on either side of the river to be 
more lush than ever before. 

There is a story they tell in the 
Tsaidam Basin. On a bright 
autumn day long, long ago, an old 
Mongolian lost a camel. He rode 
his steed all over the desert look¬ 
ing for it. One day he came upon 
a beautiful place with green shade 
trees, rich pastures, and a clear 
murmuring brook. He was in¬ 
toxicated by the beauty of the 
scene and only with difficulty 
managed to tear himself away the 
next day. When word of it got 
around among the herdsmen, they 
all went looking for that beautiful 
spot, but many years passed with¬ 
out anyone finding it. Perhaps it 
had been only a dream. 

The dream was realized, today’s 
herdsmen say, only after libera¬ 
tion, when economic development 
of the outlying regions brought 
cities like Karmo, Lenghu, 
Telingha and Tulan into being. 















A shady street in Karmo. 


The desert has changed. 
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Revival After the Heart Stops 

IIO JUNG-CHUAN 


Y ANG WEN is now four years 
old. He moves quickly, has a 
good memory and speaks clearly 
like any normal healthy child. Yet 
just two years ago, after he had 
been found drowning, his heart had 
stopped beating for 36 minutes 
(calculated from the time the bare¬ 
foot doctor* noticed that his pupils 
were dilated to the time when ex¬ 
ternal cardiac massage began). 
Prompt emergency treatment saved 
his life; his normal functions were 
restored after 169 days of addition¬ 
al therapy. 

One afternoon early in the spring 
of 1970 Yang Wen, then 18 months 
old, was discovered floating face 
down in a stream in his home vil¬ 
lage outside Shanghai. How long he 
had been in the water is not known. 
Four minutes after he was pulled 
out a barefoot doctor arrived on 
the scene. No heartbeat or breath¬ 
ing could be detected, and the 
pupils of the child's eyes were 
already dilated, all signs denoting 
that the child was clinically dead. 
The barefoot doctor immediately 
used his mouth to suck the mud out 
of the boy’s and applied mouth-to- 
mouth respiration. He continued 
this all the way as they rushed by 
car to a hospital in the city. Yang 
Wen had been pulled out of the 
water at 5:30 p.m.; when they 
arrived at the hospital it was 6:10. 

Examination found the child's 
pupils completely dilated and still 
no heartbeat or breathing. The 
doctors immediately applied ex¬ 
ternal heart massage and admin¬ 
istered oxygen at positive pres¬ 
sure through a tube down the 
child’s windpipe. They injected 
drugs directly into the heart. 
Seconds and minutes passed with 


* These are commune members with 
some training enabling them to do medical 
work in addition to regular farm jobs. 
The name originated in the south where 
commune members work barefooted in the 
paddy fields. 


no improvement, but the doctors 
continued. After 20 minutes of in¬ 
tense work they had the child's 
heart beating again, and in another 
4 to 5 minutes he began to breathe. 

All this, however, was only the 
first step in saving Yang Wen. He 
was still in a very serious condition. 
He was in a deep coma, and often 
had convulsions. This was, the 
doctors concluded after examina¬ 
tion, because fluids had accumu¬ 
lated in the brain tissue owing to 
lack of oxygen. Dehydrating drugs 
were immediately administered 


and the body temperature was 
lowered. After a period of treat¬ 
ment the child's general situation 
showed some improvement. But 
his brain had been completely 
without oxygen during the entire 
period of the accident. Could it 
ever completely recover its func¬ 
tions? 

In the past other patients at this 
hospital who had been similarly 


BR. HO JUNG-CHUAN is a 

member of a group in the work of re¬ 
suscitation. 


Yang Wen two years alter he was brought back to life. 
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saved had not recovered nor¬ 
mal functions. The cells of the 
brain had been damaged too se¬ 
riously. Many held that in such 
cases nothing could be done. Others 
took a more positive view. They 
believed that if more were known 
about exactly how and why the 
brain was not functioning normally, 
measures might be taken to alter 
the situation. For example, in some 
cases of asphyxia in newborn ba¬ 
bies the brain went without oxygen 
for quite a time^ but if steps were 
taken early enough, usually there 
were no after-effects. Yang Wen 
had been in very good health before 
the accident and, since he was 
under two, his brain was still not 
fully developed. There was the 
possibility that the damage that 
had been done could be overcome. 
Moreover, the accident had hap¬ 
pened in cold weather. His body 
temperature had dropped quickly 
and this had protected his brain 
from excessive damage. These 

were all favorable factors. 

\ 

The hospital staff adopted many 
measures to give the boy more 
nourishment to strengthen his re¬ 
sistance to disease. Under their 
intensive nursing he gradually 
began to recover his cerebral func¬ 
tions. His eyes could blink again, 
his other nerve reflexes responded 
to stimuli; the nurses trained him 
to swallow by giving him small 
spoonfuls of water to drink. In 
three months he had regained his 
sight and hearing, could reach out 
to grasp objects and sit up by him¬ 
self. By the fourth month he could 
say single words. After five 
months he could turn over and 
crawl. He was then allowed to re¬ 
turn home. He was completely 
normal except for a certain awk¬ 
wardness in the movement of his 
left foot, which required more time 
to recover. 

Prompt Action Saves Many 

The important thing about heart 
resuscitation is whether or not the 
patient recovers from brain damage 
resulting from heart arrest, that is, 
recovers his intellectual abilities 
and his ability to work or at least 
take care of himself. Yang Wen’s 
case is only one of several similar 
ones in China in recent years — 
ranging from 8 minutes to 36 min¬ 


utes, and caused by electric shock, 
drowning or traumatic asphyxia¬ 
tion— in which the patients have 
regained their ability to work. 

In the past we thought that once 
the heart stopped beating for over 
six minutes, the damage to cerebral 
functions was irremediable. There¬ 
fore, in such cases we often did not 
take all the measures we could have 
or did not carry on with them for 
a long enough time. From 1958 
on, however, isolated reports began 
to appear in China of successful 
recovery after heart arrest of more 
than six minutes. 

Spurred on by the victory of the 

Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 

* 

tion, health and medical work, like 
that in other fields, made new 
progress. Combination of preven¬ 
tion with treatment of illnesses, 
with emphasis on the former, has 
become a mass movement. The 
ranks of barefoot doctors are grow¬ 
ing throughout the country. For 
cases of long heart arrest this has 
meant that, with close cooperation 
from the masses, medical workers 
are making greater efforts to revive 
them in the spirit of revolutionary 
humanism. They are obtaining 
ever better results in cases of heart 
arrest arising from various causes. 

Our experience has shown the 
following factors contributing to 
our success. 

The first is on-the-spot emergen¬ 
cy work. Although a person whose 
heart has stopped beating for over 
six minutes can be revived, the 
longer a patient’s circulation has 
stopped, the less the possibility 
of successful recovery. Prompt 
emergency treatment is very im¬ 
portant in this race against time. 
There was a 29-year-old worker 
whose heart had stopped beating 
after a high-voltage electric shock. 
Medical workers rushed to the 
spot. After external cardiac mas¬ 
sage and various drugs failed to 
set the heart going, they cut open 
his chest right there and carried on 
internal heart massage for 93 min¬ 
utes until the heart resumed beat¬ 
ing. As soon as breathing began 
again, they took steps to lower his 
body temperature. Only when his 
condition seemed stable did they 
move him to a hospital for further 
treatment. He was in coma for 30 
days, but finally recovered. In 


short, often the key to saving the 
person is doing everything that can 
be done on the spot, overcoming 
difficulties to make the most of 
favorable conditions. 

When the heart of a patient in 
the hospital stops, it is easy to get 
timely treatment. But cardiac ar¬ 
rests resulting from electric shock, 
drowning or injury usually occur 
when the person is far from a hos¬ 
pital. By the time medical workers 
get to the site usually some time 
has elapsed, lessening the chance 
for resuscitation. Sometimes it is 
too late. In this respect the bare¬ 
foot doctors in the countryside and 
the worker-medics in factories and 
mines often play a vital role. 

Another factor is continuing 
restorative measures for a suffi¬ 
cient time afterwards. If the heart 
has stopped for a rather long time, 
a long period of artificial respira¬ 
tion and cardiac massage is needed, 
and then, after breathing has been 
resumed, the patient may still re¬ 
main in coma for an extended pe¬ 
riod, sometimes as long as 90 days. 
In 1970 an electric shock while on 
the job caused a worker’s heart to 
stop beating. Within 20 minutes he 
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was in the hospital, but his heart 
did not respond to either external 
or internal massage, nor to other 
emergency measures. The hospital 
staff would not give up. They con¬ 
tinued the cardiac massage for over 
200 minutes until finally his heart 
resumed beating. After a long 
period of treatment, the worker 
eventually recovered completely. 

In Majr 1970 a commune mem¬ 
ber who was undergoing chloro- 
quine treatment for abscess of the 
liver reacted unfavorably to the 
drug and within eight hours had 
34 cardiac arrests. One of them 
lasted 61 minutes, during which he 
was given nine injections into the 
heart. Within the eight hours di¬ 
rect current was applied externally 
34 times to stop ventricular fibril¬ 
lation. Because of! the doctors’ 
persistence, the patient recovered 
completely and was able to return 
to farm work. 

The use of high-pressure oxygen 
chambers, which likje other modem 
medical equipment; are becoming 
more widely available as China’s 
medical science develops, has re¬ 
sulted in more successful resusci¬ 
tations. 


Traditional Drugs and Methods 

A new step is the application of 
Chinese traditional medical meth¬ 
ods and medicines in the realm 
of heart resuscitation. These have 
proved specially effective in 
treating complications arising in 
the course of resuscitation or 
during the latter period of restora¬ 
tion of normal functions. 

In Yang Wen’s case, fungus sep¬ 
ticemia set in while he was in 
coma, as verified by stool and 
urine cultures and seven blood cul¬ 
tures. The death rate is very 
high and special antibiotics are 
usually used against it. In the 
beginning the boy was treated with 
amphotericine B, but during the 
second dose a strong toxic reaction 
set in (high fever, chills and dis¬ 
coloration of the whole body). The 
drug was stopped and Chinese 
herbal medicine used instead, 
mainly tonics like ginseng brew 
and ankung niuhuang to reduce 
fever and cleanse the body of 
poisons. He was also given trans¬ 
fusions of fresh blood, and large 
doses of vitamins B and C and 
gamma-globulin. Within two 


weeks the boy’s condition had im¬ 
proved and the fungus infection 
had disappeared. 

As soon as the stomach and in¬ 
testines resume their peristaltic 
movements patients are now com¬ 
monly fed a Chinese medicinal 
brew through the nose. This is 
quite effective in improving their 
general health and strengthening 
resistance to disease. 

After coming out of a coma, it 
takes the patient a long time to 
resume normal functioning of his 
limbs. This is because the muscles 
have atrophied owing to disuse. 
Those who have had convulsions 
because of insufficient supply of 
oxygen to the brain take even 
longer to recover. Now, while the 
patient is still in coma, he is given 
acupuncture needle treatment and 
massage which shorten the period 
of recovery. 

While we have made some prog¬ 
ress in heart resuscitation and 
restoring normal functions, we 
must continue to sum up our ex¬ 
perience and learn all we can from 
medical workers of other countries, 
so as to contribute our utmost to 
saving more patients. 


Just Off the Press 

HISTORICAL RELICS 
UNEARTHED IN NEW CHINA 

A volume of photographs 

Since the founding of the New China the Chinese Communist Party and People's 
Government have given great attention to excavation and preservation of the relics of 
China's ancient culture through her long history. A selection of them are presented 
in 200 photographs in this large volume, arranged chronologically in sections 

covering primitive society to the Ming dynasty. 

Brief introduction and descriptive captions in Chinese with translated inserts 
available in English, French, German, Japanese, Korean, Spanish and Vietnamese. 

200 photographs, 92 color plates 26 x 32 cm. Cloth, boxed with dust jacket 

Published by: FOREIGN LANGUAGES PRESS, Peking, China 
Distributed by: GUOZI SHUDIAN (China Publications Center), Peking, China 

Order from your local bookseller or write direct to the GUOZI SHUDIAN P.O. Box 399, Peking, China 
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Therapy for the limbs 


Hot-spring baths 


Cupping with bamboo sections is one form 
of treatment available at the sanatorium. 
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A section of one of the new buildings at the sanatorium. 


Patients convalesce in picturesque surroundings. 


More than a thousand years 
ago, as far back as the Tang 
dynasty, China’s laboring people 
began making use of the hot 
springs at Tangkangtzu in north¬ 
eastern Liaoning province to treat 
various illnesses. 

The Tangkangtzu Hot Springs 
Sanatorium, one of the biggest in 


China, has 1,300 beds and a floor 
space of 71,000 square meters. 
Every year thousands of workers, 
peasants and office personnel from 
all parts of the country go there 
for medical treatment and con¬ 
valescence. 

The hot springs, with a tempera¬ 
ture of 70° C., contain 17 chemical 


elements, including sodium sul¬ 
phate and sodium chloride. Water 
from these springs and mud packs 
containing their minerals have 
been found effective for more than 
20 chronic illnesses, including 
rheumatism and arthritis, and as 
therapy after injury. 



% * * 


The Tangkangtzu Hot Springs Sanatorium 
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Many Nationalities 
Unite Against Drought 

HSIN WEN 

The commune members 
of several nationalities 
in the Hanshan brigade, 
Kwangsi, opening up a 
, new field on the slopes. 





] UNGLING COUNTY is known 
as the “roof' of the Kwangsi 
Chuang Autonomous Region. In 
this area of high mountains water 
has always been scarce. Last year, 
however, although the county was 
struck by the worst drought in 40 
years, its fields were still a rich 
green. “No, it wasn't a miracle,” 
say the local commune members, 
“it is the result of our unity.” This 
place is the home of people of many 
nationalities, Chuang, Miao, Yi, 
Kelao and Han. They were able 
to beat the drought because since 
the liberation they learned to get 
together to struggle against nature. 
Part of this was building irrigation 
works, a total of 6,300 of them, 
large and small. 

Linked by Struggle 

The Mochi brigade of the Teh-o 
commune, deep in the forested 
mountains, was the most water- 
short place in the county before 
the liberation. The only water for 
15 kilometers around was in some 
mountain ponds which a few land¬ 
lords had grabbed for their private 
use. The poverty-stricken peasants, 
no matter what the season, had to 
travel over mountain paths, a total 
of 30 kilometers over and back, for 
water. Even ten-year-old children 
were kept busy carrying it in 
gourds on their backs. 

After the peasants stood up and 
became masters of their own fate 
with the liberation in 1949 they got 
organized and began work on a 
project to bring in water. It was 
not an easy task in this place of 
high mountains, steep slopes and 


rocky precipices. On top of that the 
production teams under the bri¬ 
gade were widely scattered. It 
could not do water work as well 
as other brigades, so there was still 
not enough water for drinking and 
farming. 

The Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution which began in 1966 
further inspired the people’s en¬ 
thusiasm for socialist construction. 
The Mochi brigade resolved to 
thoroughly solve the water prob¬ 
lem. Its Kanpa team, with only 
14 households of people of the Miao 
nationality, was the first to declare 
war against their rocky mountains. 
Though they had to chisel through 
the rock, they dug wells in search 
of underground water and cut out 
ponds for storing rain water that 
ran off the mountains. Seeing that 
the team didn’t have enough peo¬ 
ple, the Hsiachung team and three 
others with members of Miao, Ke¬ 
lao, and Yi nationality sent people 
to help. In one winter and spring 
they cut out a big storage pond 
7 meters deep and covering 13 
square meters. In 1967 the Kanpa 
production team became the first 
in the area to have water enough 
for its needs right in its own 
village. 

During the next winter the 
Hsiachung team, helped by eight 
nearby teams composed of com¬ 
mune members of the Miao and Yi 
nationalities, sank 5 wells in the 
rock in three months. It became 
the second team to have enough 
water of its own. 

There was one village consisting 
of only four Miao households lo¬ 


cated deep in the mountains. 
Obviously they didn’t have enough 
labor power to sink wells, so each 
of the ten teams nearby sent a 
strong worker to help them. In a 
short time they had two wells, 
which solved their water problem. 

As it energetically led the people 
to work together on water projects, 
the Communist Party branch of 
the Mochi brigade gave much at¬ 
tention to achieving unity and co¬ 
operation among the cadres and 
commune members of the various 
nationalities. They divided the 
brigade up into three “cooperation 
areas”. Teams in each sent work¬ 
ers according to the scale of the 
project and the benefit each would 
get from it. This promoted and 
speeded up the work. In three 
winters and springs beginning in 
1967, the brigade sank 96 wells and 
cut out 220 storage ponds. They 
are scattered all through the 
villages and the green paddy fields 
that surround them. The 26 teams 
of this brigade have brought to an 
end that page of their history in 
which they were waterless. 

Communist Spirit 

Irrigation works like this bri¬ 
gade’s, now located throughout 
Lungling county, played an im¬ 
portant role during last year’s 
drought. In order to make best use 
of the water, every commune drew 
up a plan under which its teams 
would irrigate in rotation. 

When the turn of the Anhwei 
team of the Kochang commune 
came around, its members, who are 
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of Miao nationality, decided that 
because the crops of the No. 6 team, 
whose members are Hans, were 
already withering, they would let 
them have the water first. Since 
their own soil was better with 
greater capacity for retaining 
water, they decided their own rice 
shoots could go for another day or 
two without water. ‘‘Food should 
be given to the hungriest/’ the 
members of the Anhwei team said. 
“Our brother team needs water 
more urgently than we do, so they 
should have it first.” 

When the members of the No. 6 
team saw the stream bubbling into 
their fields before it was their turn, 
they exclaimed, “It’s not merely 
water to fight the drought that is 
coming to us, it is the love and 
concern of our class brothers.” 
Inspired by this comradely gesture, 
everybody worked double-quick 
at the task of getting the water into 
the paddies, so that the Anhwei 
team got its turn at the water ear¬ 
lier than expected. 

This comradely action, given 
wide publicity by the Kochang 
commune Party committee, encour¬ 
aged a new spirit of fighting to¬ 
gether and helping each other 
among the commune members of 
the different nationalities and con¬ 
tributed to the victory over the 
drought and last year’s good crop 
yields. 

One might think that a drought 
would hold up work on construc¬ 
tion of irrigation projects, but the 
county went ahead with them in a 
big way just the same. The Han- 
shan brigade of the Chelang com¬ 


mune, for example, organized a 
work force of five hundred and 
joined other brigades and com¬ 
munes in a battle to cut a 35- 
kilometer-long canal winding 
through the mountains to lead in 
the water of the Lengshui River. 
As it and its branches stretch out 
into the mountains, the slopes have 
turned green, one after another. 

The Hsinchou and Layen produc¬ 
tion teams, composed of Chuang 
and Han commune members living 
at the foot of Hanshan Mountain, 


mustn’t think only of our own two 
mu and the ton of grain they will 
yield. We should think mere about 
the 10 tons of grain those 20 mu 
could yield if they were well 
irrigated.” 

“In the old society,” someone else 
pointed out, “we poor people, no 
matter what nationality, were all 
bitter fruit off the same vine.” 
Now, he said, they were building 
a new socialist countryside to¬ 
gether and what concerned their 
brother teams concerned them too. 



There was a good harvest despite severe drought. 


wanted very much to dig a channel 
to bring over some of the water to 
irrigate 20 mu of their fields which 
badly needed water. Such a chan¬ 
nel would have to cross two mu 
of irrigated fields belonging to the 
Tangping team, so in the end they 
gave up the idea. They concluded 
that it was not right to improve 
one’s own situation by doing harm 
to others. 

When the leaders of the Tang¬ 
ping team, whose people are of the 
Chuang nationality, heard about 
the wish of the two teams, they 
brought it up with their members 
for discussion. Some pointed out, 
“We shouldn’t throttle the canal’s 
throat and prevent use of its water 
just to protect our own fields. We 


As the discussion went on more 
and more members took this stand. 
Finally all agreed that a channel 
could be cut through their fields, 
and they helped the members of 
Layen and Hsinchou to con¬ 
struct it. Later, when the Tang¬ 
ping team was engaging in a 
movement to open up new land, 
these two teams came over to build 
three mu of fields for it to make 
up for the land cut up by the 
channel. 

The unity of the different na¬ 
tionalities in Lungling county’s 
battle against the drought turned 
a disaster year into a year of good 
harvests. 


15 mu — 1 hectare (6 mu = 1 acre) 
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The Min River, divided into two channels at Yutsui. 


F OR twenty centuries the Tu- 
kiangyen irrigation system has 
served agriculture in the Chengtu 
Plain in western Szechuan prov¬ 
ince. Since 1970 this wonder of 
ancient Chinese construction 
engineering has been completely 
renovated to enable it to continue 
its service to the people. Irrigated 
area has been expanded to 7 million 
mu. 

As it reaches the Chengtu Plain 
the turbulent Min River, which 
rises in western Szechuan in moun¬ 
tains 3,000 meters above sea level, 
is divided into two streams by a 
diversion embankment. Running 
south from this point (Yutsui — 
“fish-mouth”, named for the shape 
of the embankment) is the Outer 
River, used mainly to divert flood 
waters. The stream to the north, 
known as the Inner River, takes 
water to the numerous irrigation 
canals. The project includes the 
Chinkang Dyke made of stones and 
the broad, low Feisha Dam, which 
regulates the flow of the Inner 
River and provides an overflow 
spillway to channel surplus water 
back to the Outer River in high- 
water seasons. 
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Right next to the dam stands 
Litui Rock, a huge rock which 
forces the torrent into the twenty- 
meter-wide passage between it and 
the dam, known as Paopingkou 
(Mouth of the Precious Bottle). The 
water flowing through this open¬ 
ing fills a network of channels 
which originally irrigated 3,000,000 
mu of farmland on the Chengtu 
Plain. 

Built 2,200 years ago with only 
the crude implements of the time 
— wooden plows, bronze axes, iron 
chisels and the bamboo shoulder 
pole — but utilizing the people’s 
experience of long years of river- 
control, the project stood the test 
of centuries. Under the reactionary 
rule of the Kuomintang before 
1949, however, the Tukiangyen 
system fell into a state of disrepair. 
The corrupt KMT officials paid 
little attention to the system other 
than to pocket the annual appro¬ 
priations made in the name of its 
winter and spring repairs. The 
result was frequent floods, and the 
irrigated area dwindled to 2 million 
mu. Floods in 1947 and 1949 
smashed the Feisha Dam, causing 
damage such as had never 


been seen there before. Canals 
silted up, smaller dams broke, large 
tracts of farmland inundated on 
both banks were drained only with 
great difficulty. 

Thorough Reform 

After liberation stop-gap repairs 
were made on the system, and the 
irrigated area was expanded. After 
the people’s communes were set up 
in 1958 they built a number of 
trunk channels including the Peo¬ 
ple's Canal, the East Wind Canal 
and the Liberation Canal, totalling 
800 kilometers. This brought the 
area irrigated by the system to 
over 5 million mu. 

These measures, however, could 
not solve some of the ancient net¬ 
work’s basic problems. Many of 
its long and numerous canals were 
overly-wide, shallow, winding and 
not well arranged. In some places 
the flow was too much at the be¬ 
ginning of the canal, insufficient 
in the middle and non-existent by 
the end. However, during high- 
water seasons, the water, flow¬ 
ing unimpeded through the up¬ 
per reaches, filled the middle 
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The flood-control gates at the inlet to the newly-built 
People’s Canal, which has increased irrigated land. 


of the project was drawn up under 
the leadership of the provincial 
Communist Party committee and 
revolutionary committee. Work 
began that autumn with reinforce¬ 
ment of Litui Rock at the point 
where the water enters the canal 
network. The wash of the current 
and battering of pebbles and logs 
over the centuries had gradually 
undermined its base. If steps were 
not taken soon, there would be 
danger of collapse and flooding. 


Crete were poured in to strengthen 


Renovating the Channels 

The old canal network needed a 
thorough re-doing. It was decided 
that all existing canals were to be 
filled and new ones dug according 
to the plan, which provided for 
straight channels, level roads, full 
utilization of water sources, expan¬ 
sion of irrigated fields and gradual 
development of hydroelectric pow- 


section and flooded the lower one. 
Such conditions made it impossible 
to achieve a big increase in grain 
production on the Chengtu Plain. 

In the spring of 1970 a compre¬ 
hensive, unified plan for reform 


The people blocked off the flew 
and, using electric pumps, siphons, 
water-wheel lifts and plain or¬ 
dinary pails, removed the water 
around the base and dried it out in 
less than a month. Eight thousand 
six hundred cubic meters of con- 


er facilities. 

The battle began in the winter 
of 1970. Two million workers were 
allocated by the Wenchiang Ad¬ 
ministrative Area, which is served 
by the irrigation system. In two 
months they dug 1,950 canals, 


Work proceeds on reinforcing Litui Rock. 
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A good crop of rape, an oil-seed grown in the watered area. 


branch canals and channels with 
total length of 20,000 kilometers. 
They moved more than 50 million 
cubic meters of earth and stone, an 
amount sufficient to build a one- 
meter-high, one-meter-wide wall 
encircling the equator 1.25 times. 

The first year after the channels 
were changed western Szechuan 
was hit by a drought which lasted 
through the spring and summer. A 
million mu of rice fields needed 
water badly, but the level of the 
Min River had dropped very low. 
The new canal network helped 
some, because less water was lost 
from leakage, and the flow was 
faster through the shortened water¬ 
courses. Communes cooperated on 
use of the water: those in the 
upper reaches tried to use less so 
as to leave more for those down 
below; communes on the plain tried 
to economize to benefit those in the 
hilly regions. This is the way they 
beat the drought and got their 
tenth good harvest in a row. In 
1971 the No. 8 production team of 
the Machia commune in Hsintu 
county got a yield of 2,047 jin per 
mu of grain, and 406 jin per mu of 
rapeseed which was planted after 
the grain was cut. 

After the good harvest the com¬ 
mune members in the irrigated 
areas went ahead on work on the 
channels with renewed enthusiasm. 
Working tenaciously through the 
winter of 1971 and spring of 1972 
they filled in over 100,000 old 
channels and dug 60,000 new 
straight ones with a total length of 
24,000 kilometers. 


Water Over the Mountains 

The main trunk canal was also 
extended, permitting opening of 
new irrigated areas. Now new 
channels take the water of the Tu- 
kiangyen system through moun¬ 
tains and gorges up into the hilly 
regions, enabling large tracts of dry 
land to be planted to paddy rice. 
With more water, places which had 
formerly been growing only one 
crop of rice are now growing two 
or three a year. 

The swift Shihting River cuts 
across the Tukiangyen system in 
Mienchu county near the border of 
Shihfang county. The people of 
Mienchu county decided to build a 
1,100-meter-long, four-meter-wide 
culvert underneath the Shihting 
River to let the Tukiangyen water 
pass. The arches for it required 
a great many stone slabs. Unfor¬ 
tunately, they had to be quarried in 
a distant part of the county, and 
it would be impossible to get them 
transported in time for the work 
to begin on schedule. When the 
people of Shihfang county learned 
this they suggested that the stones 
be quarried in their county. “We 
want to help with this project for 
our socialist happiness/’ they said. 
They helped Mienchu county quar¬ 
ry over 3,000 cubic meters of stone, 
and lent them 2,000 carts. This got 
the materials to the site in time. 

Holding the Water 

In the past the Tukiangyen sys¬ 
tem could not supply all the water 
needed at rice-transplanting time, 
because it was wanted in many 
places all at once. Yet during the 


summer flood season the excess 
water of the Min River would pour 
off into the Yangtze. For many 
years the peasants had wished they 
could store some of this floodwater 
for later use. During the cultural 
revolution they built nearly a 
thousand small reservoirs on either 
side of the trunk canal for this 
purpose. Both cadres and com¬ 
mune members mobilized to dig the 
necessary tunnels, canals and 
ponds. 

Jenshou county on the eastern 
edge of the Chengtu Plain used to 
suffer from drought nine years out 
of ten. On its 1.5 million mu of 
cultivated land rice could not be 
grown. In 1970 the county Party 
committee and revolutionary com¬ 
mittee decided to turn a basin sur¬ 
rounded by mountains into a 
reservoir. It is now the Heilungtan 
reservoir, with the capacity to store 
300 million cubic meters of excess 
water from the Tukiangyen system. 
It is brought in by a 200-kilometer- 
long canal over the mountains 
through a 500-meter-long tunnel 
and several others in Jenshou 
county. These the commune mem¬ 
bers made primarily with ham¬ 
mers and chisels. In fourteen 
months of hard work they quarried 
the stones for and built a strong 
arch-shaped dam 50 meters high, 
250 meters long and 60 meters 
thick at the base. 

As soon as the lower part of the 
dam was completed it began 
storing water. The first flood pe¬ 
riod after it was finished turned 
the 72 small hills within the basin 
of the reservoir into beautiful 
isles. Commune members who for 
generations had dwelt on dry hills 
were able to use the water of the 
Tukiangyen system to grow their 
first crop of rice. 

More water has also given a boost 
to small locally-run industries and 
those run by the communes and 
brigades throughout the Tukiang¬ 
yen region. The irrigated area has 
about 450 small hydroelectric sta¬ 
tions and 2,800 electrically-power¬ 
ed flour mills. Small plants 
producing chemical fertilizer and 
insecticide are dotted throughout 

it. 


15 7 ?? i/ = 1 hectare (6 77U?= 1 acre) 
2 jin = 1 kilogram 
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he was in the fourth grade he was 
known throughout the school for 
his mischief and unruliness. At 
class he paid no attention to the 
teacher; he would start humming 
to himself and his eyes would 
wander here and there, noticing 
every bird that flew past the win¬ 
dow. Sometimes when the teacher 
was writing on the blackboard, he 
would start a fight with a class¬ 
mate. When the teacher reprimand¬ 
ed him he would just make a face 
at her. After school he was either 
in the trees catching birds or 
swinging a stick about picking 
fights with people. He had the 
nickname “Vagabond”. 

How should this child be helped? 
The parents, teachers and neigh¬ 
bors were all concerned about him. 
Teacher Tsui from his homeroom 


TV7HAT do the children do after 
™ school? How are activities 
for them organized? 

One afternoon after school I 
went with Yao Yung-chun, a teach¬ 
er at the Kuanhsiang Primary 
School on Peking’s west side, to 
visit some of her pupils’ homes. In 
one lane we found groups of chil¬ 
dren reading picture story books, 
singing songs or listening to a story. 
In a courtyard some girls were 
playing the favorite game “jumping 
the rope of rubber bands”. Further 
on there was a game of ping-pong 
on a concrete table. In other 
homes we saw groups of children 
reciting their Chinese school texts 
or repeating new words in English 
and other languages they were 
studying. 

These are some of the education¬ 
al after-school activities open to the 
pupils of the Kuanhsiang School. 
They are being started in many dis¬ 
tricts in Peking under the joint 
leadership of school revolutionary 
committees and neighborhood com¬ 
mittees. 

Since liberation all school-age 
children have the chance to go to 
school, but what happens when 
classes are over for the day? In 
some families, both parents work 
and they return home much later 
than the children. Often the 
youngsters used to just throw their 
school bags down and run out into 
the streets, getting into mischief, 


damaging trees and climbing on 
roofs, playing near railroad tracks 
and streams, getting into quarrels 
and fights. The school and street 
committee decided something 
should be done. They mobilized 
some retired workers and others in 
the neighborhood who had time to 
coordinate with teachers and 
parents in organizing and guiding 
after-school activities. 

At Teacher Yao’s school a meet¬ 
ing of teachers and after-school 
activities directors sums up the 
week’s work, compares notes on 
the children’s behavior and prob¬ 
lems and plans future activities. 
Their guiding principle is that the 
activities should be educational but 
not burden the children with extra 
homework. 

In addition to reviewing lessons 
and cultural and sports activities, 
the children learn household skills 
like cooking, cleaning and mending, 
and spend some time helping peo¬ 
ple in the neighborhood. 

The Story of ‘Vagabond’ 

In the home of a construction 
worker we saw three girls around 
a desk helping a boy review his 
lessons. They were all Little Red 
Soldiers, a vanguard children’s 
organization. How the boy became 
one, said Teacher Yao, was quite a 
story. 

His name is Liu Chien-sbe and 
he is now in the sixth grade. When 



Cleaning up the classroom. 


Those who like to play musical 
instruments practice together. 
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often went to discuss the matter 
with his family and the after-school 
directors. They concluded that 
Chien-she was honest, strong- 
willed and brave. The reason he 
did not like to study and got into 
mischief was mainly that he didn’t 
understand why he should study. 

His parents started to tell him 
stories about the family’s past. 
They compared present-day life 
with the bitter past, how in the 
old society they had suffered 
hunger and deprivation and had 
had to wander about begging. For 
generations nobody had been able 
to read or write; they were ex¬ 
ploited and downtrodden by the 
landlords and capitalists. 

The after-school director noticed 
that the boy especially admired the 
People's Liberation Army, so he 
asked some demobilized soldiers in 
the neighborhood to tell him stories 
of how the PLA men kept disci¬ 
pline and served the people. They 


also explained that in order to 
master modern military technique, 
one had to have general and scien¬ 
tific knowledge and understand 
things like machinery, mathematics 
and the weather. 

Once the school took the pupils 
to a factory to learn some of 
the work there. Chien-she was to 
put together the parts of a flash¬ 
light, but he put them together 
wrong. The worker instructing him 
seized upon this opportunity to 
point out that he had not done it 
right because he did not know any¬ 
thing about electricity, and taught 
him some basic theory. A worker, 
he explained, also needed general 
and scientific knowledge. This was 
an incentive to becoming disci¬ 
plined and studious. 

As time went by the teacher no¬ 
ticed that the boy eagerly took on 
any job no matter how dirty or 
hard. She praised him for this, 
saying it was a first step towards 


growing up into a cultured worker 
with socialist consciousness. 

Thus guided, Liu Chien-she 
started to change. He began to feel 
that it was wrong to fool around 
in class and pick fights, and grad¬ 
ually came to understand the im¬ 
portance of earnest study. By the 
fifth grade his studies showed 
marked improvement. In the 
morning he often helped tidy up 
the school yard and classrooms, and 
in his spare time after school he 
would haul coal for couples who 
were both away at work or help 
elderly women fetch water. Not 
long ago he put on the red scarf 
of the Little Red Soldiers. 

An Enthusiastic Director 

Entering the home of Ma Hsiao- 
wei, a fourth-grade pupil, we saw 
a straight, sturdy elderly man with 
white hair telling stories of the 
revolution to a group of children. 
They sat completely absorbed, their 
bright eyes fixed on the old man. 



Jump-rope. 
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A group anti its director help out in a neighborhood factory 


Grandpa Shcn tells a story. 
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Teachers, after-school directors and workers from nearby 
factories get together to plan after-school activities. 


He was Shen Yu-shu, or Grandpa 
Shen as his neighbors affection¬ 
ately call him, a retired worker 
now nearly seventy. In the old so¬ 
ciety he had had it hard; for almost 
half his life he never had enough 
to eat or wear. After liberation he 
had stood up and become master 
of his fate. He had been very 
enthusiastic in his work. After 
retiring he received a pension ac¬ 
cording to the labor insurance reg¬ 
ulations and continued to enjoy 
various benefits like free medical 
care. His happy life made him 
want to give every bit of his re¬ 
maining energy to the people. 

Grandpa Shen began to work 
with the neighborhood committee 
and became a director for after¬ 
school activities. Since traffic is 
quite heavy along his street, every 
morning he calls together the pu¬ 
pils on his side of the street and 
leads them across to school. When 
school is out he goes to get them. 
Sometimes he himself visits the 
classes to see how the children are 
doing. When he notices pupils not 
paying attention, he seeks them out 
after school to chat with them and 
try to rouse their interest in learn¬ 
ing. 

No matter what the weather, he 
goes from house to house to guide 
the after-school activities. Some 
people have urged him, “A man 
your age should look after your¬ 
self better!” He answers, ‘‘Getting 
a little tired doesn’t matter, what 
is important is helping to raise a 
new socialist generation.” 


With Grandpa Shen as their 
example, the other 25 directors of 
the Kuanhsiang Primary School’s 
after-school activities are also very 
warm and enthusiastic in their 
work. As we arrived at the home 
of Yu Hui, a fifth-grade pupil, 
Kung Yu-lan, a director, and Miao 
Hsin-ju, a woman teacher, were 
teaching a group of upper-graders 
how to mend their undershirts and 
socks and sew on buttons. Each had 
a sewing kit of his own. “When I 
was small Mama was always busy 
because whenever my socks got a 
hole I’d just throw them in a pile 
for her to mend,” one pupil said. 
“Now Mama is very pleased that 
I’ve learned to do it myself, and 
she has more time to study after 
work.” 

New Spirit Among Children 

Through the years the close co¬ 
operation of the neighborhood and 
school has brought about new at¬ 
titudes among the children. To 
study earnestly and get good re¬ 
sults, observe discipline, love labor 
and show concern for the collective 
are the goals to strive for. In spring 
the children help plant trees along 
the streets. In summer they kill 
flies and mosquitoes and do other 
things to help maintain public 
health and sanitation. In autumn 
the upper-graders help with the 
cabbage harvest in communes on 
the city’s outskirts. In winter they 
help clear the streets of snow, help 
elderly people in the neighborhood 
sweep their yards and do everyday 
shopping. 


Hearing about the exploits of 
heroes and heroines, such as Wang 
Chieh, a PLA hero who had given 
his life to save class brothers, they 
want to be like them. Last summer 
a sixth grade after-school group 
and its directors went to plant trees 
along the meat around the for¬ 
mer city wall. It was very hot 
but the children were uncomplain¬ 
ing and full of enthusiasm. Sud¬ 
denly, Shih Sheng-ping, a Little 
Red Soldier squad leader, saw a 
small child slip and fall into the 
moat. He darted forward and 
dived into the moat. Hu Ching- 
sheng and Yang Chien-ping, two 
other Little Red Soldiers also dived 
in. They brought the child to safe¬ 
ty and went to get some dry clothes 
for him. “You are true Little Red 
Soldiers!” the child’s mother ex¬ 
claimed gratefully when they all 
reached home. 

Returning lost money and arti¬ 
cles is now a common thing. At 
the neighborhood committee’s of¬ 
fice we saw a list of the things the 
pupils had found in the streets 
during the past year. They ranged 
from wallets and fountain pens 
to pieces of clothing. Yang 
Tsung-hsiu, vice-chairman of the 
neighborhood committee, said: 
“Whatever these pupils find, big or 
small, they do everything they can 
to locate the owner. If all efforts 
fail, they bring them here. The 
school, the neighborhood committee 
and parents praise and encourage 
this new spirit. We want the 
children to learn from very small 
how ugly selfishness is and to grow 
up with love for the people and 
devotion to the public interest.” 

A teacher then pointed out a 
chubby little boy playing in the 
yard. “His name is Chao Lien- 
chi. He’s in the second grade,” she 
said. “Last week while shopping 
with a classmate, he found a wallet 
at a turn in the lane. There was 
over ten yuan in it. He took it to 
the police station.” 

We wound up our visit as the sun 
was setting in the west. In parting, 
Teacher Yao observed, “Although 
these after-school activities have 
been going on for several years, 
there’s still much to be done and 
improved to meet the needs of a 
developing socialist society.” 
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Girls breaking the junior national 
record for the 100-meter low hurdles. 


broadly-based mass sports move¬ 
ment throughout the country. 

Peking’s Palichuang No. 2 pri¬ 
mary school, for example, has de¬ 
veloped many sports activities in 
accordance with its conditions. A 
third of the students have learned 
how to swim. One seven-year-old 
first grader, Ting Yu-chiang, with 
coaching from his teacher has 
mastered several strokes. Field, 
track and football are also popular 


SPORTS 

Junior National Competitions 


O VER 3,100 contestants partic¬ 
ipated in a number of junior 
competitions held last year. They 
were the national table tennis and 
gymnastics meets held in Shenyang 
and Shanghai, and junior regional 
field and track and swimming 
meets held in Lanchow, Tientsin 
and other cities. They came from 
all over the country and were 
members of a dozen nationalities, 
including Han, Uighur, Mongolian, 
Hui, Miao, Korean and Tung. Their 
average age was 14; the youngest 
was only seven. 

Performance in all four sports 
has improved considerably over 
that before the cultural revolution. 
In the field and track meets 17 in¬ 
dividuals and 7 relay teams broke 8 
junior national records a total of 
31 times, two individuals and two 
relay teams equalled four such 
records, and many provincial and 
municipal junior records were 
broken. 

Four new junior national records 
were set in the swimming meets. 
Heilungkiang province on China's 
northeastern border has a cold cli¬ 
mate and the swimming season is 
short. But the sport has developed 
rather well because the provincial 
leaders attach importance to it. The 
level of the contestants showed 
marked improvement and both the 


boys’ and the girls’ teams took first 
place in the A group at the regional 
contest held in Tientsin. 

The junior national gymnastics 
meet also showed marked achieve¬ 
ments. Many young contestants 
have mastered difficult maneuvers 
which were once only performed 
by mature athletes, such as the 
backward stretched somersault 
with full twist in the free exercise, 
and the forward stretched somer¬ 
sault and flip-flop on the balance 
beam. ; 

Many contestants improved their 
performance during the meets. 
Among the 439 participants in the 
regional field and track meet in 
Lanchow, 304 bettered their per¬ 
sonal records. About 75 percent of 
the swimmers improved their per¬ 
formance. 

During the meets the young 
athletes tried to make the most of 
their strong points and raise the 
level of the sport. Last year’s 
junior national meets showed that 
a battalion of sturdy young Chi¬ 
nese athletes is maturing. 

T HE contestants in the junior na¬ 
tional meets came forth in a 

Girl from Kirin province 
docs free exercises. 
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A dismount from the low bar 
by a young Shanghai gymnast. 


at the school, which has over 50 
small football teams. 

In the Sinkiang Uighur Autono¬ 
mous Region on the border, athle¬ 
tics leaders often go to mountain 
areas, stock farms, farm villages 
and towns to explain the impor¬ 
tance of developing the sports 
movement. Exhibition games for 
primary and middle school students 
and coaching has spurred sports 
among the youth. The contestants 
the region sent to last year’s junior 
national meets proved to be an out¬ 
standing group. 

The spare-time sports schools set 
up all over in recent years and the 
various types of competitions held 
have served to train young athletes 
and promote a broad movement for 
sports among young people. 

r 1 HERISH lofty ambitions and 
high aims, study diligently and 
practice hard for the revolution 
and you will surely surpass us.” 
These words express the way the 
veteran athletes feel about the 
young sportsmen of today. Many 
veterans divide their time between 


the competition field and teaching 
in spare-time sports schools, warm¬ 
heartedly helping young athletes 
improve their skill. 

During the junior national meets 
last year, many veteran athletes 
used every chance they could to 
coach the young contestants. Lu 
Huan-kai, a member of the junior 
swimming team of Kwangtung 
province, couldn’t figure out why 
his performance in the breast stroke 
didn’t improve faster. When the 
well-known Chinese breast stroke 
swimmer Tung Jen-tien learned 
about this, he observed Lu’s move¬ 
ments and advised him to relax his 
shoulders. "When your shoulders 
are tense, your body’s center of 
gravity moves back and affects 
your forward speed,” he told Lu. 
Then he dove into the water and 
gave Lu a demonstration. 

During the junior national table 
tennis match last year, Lin Mei- 
chun, a woman player with much 
experience in international compe¬ 
titions, coached Tsui Lan of the 
Kwangsi team in the practice court. 
Lin set up the ball and Tsui 
slammed. After a dozen furious 
volleys, Lin decided that Tsui’s 
offence was weak. She stopped to 



A veteran coaches a young contestant. 


explain and demonstrate the basic 
form. 

Twelve-year-old Tsui Lan had 
only been playing ping-pong for a 
year. When she first entered a 
spare-time sports school early in 
1971 she was not physically strong. 
Though small, she had determina¬ 
tion, she kept exercising under the 
blazing midsummer sun and in the 
rainy late autumn. In addition to 
her ping-pong practice, she also 
went in for long-distance running. 
At first she could only do 500-600 
meters at a stretch, later she was 
able to run 3,000-4,000 meters. As 
her stamina increased her ping- 
pong improved greatly. 


In Kweilin, Kwangsi, young people go in for swimming. 
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Cultural Notes 


Songs and Dances from Everyday Life 





Women Spinners and Weavers”, a ballet by amateurs. 


Tp ARLY this winter a number of 
colorful songs, dances and 
storytelling items were put on the 
Peking stage. All of them had 
been performed in the city's parks 
on National Day, October 1, and all 
of them reflected the vigorous 
spirit which the workers, peasants 
and soldiers put into the revolu¬ 
tion and the building of socialism. 
Broadcast and televised, they have 
spurred cultural activities through¬ 
out the country. 

The items were imaginative and 
varied. 

There was solo, group and 
orchestra music with traditional 
Chinese wind, string and percus¬ 
sion instruments. A concerto, 
“Celebrating the Harvest with 
Gongs and Drums'*, was performed. 

Solo, duet and choral singing by 
famous People’s Liberation Army 
artists expressed the love of the 
people of China's many different 


nationalities for Chairman Mao and 
the socialist motherland. 

There were local operas taken 
from the model revolutionary Pe¬ 
king operas. 

The storytelling items praised 
heroes in the fight against impe¬ 
rialism and the struggle to build 
socialism. One of the most popular 
of these is the kuai pan in which 
the story is recited to the rhythm 
of bamboo clappers and the narra¬ 
tor plays several roles. Another 
is the group tanhsien combined 
with dancing by several perform¬ 
ers. Tanhsien storytellers are ac¬ 
companied by a musician playing a 
three-stringed plucked instrument. 

There were many delightful and 
jubilant dances: a drama dance 
describing the “fish-and-water" re¬ 
lations of armymen and the people, 
a dance with songs showing an 
army unit on the march, a Yi na¬ 


tionality dance by a PLA railway 
engineer troops’ art propaganda 
team telling about some Yi girls 
who take charcoal to an army rail¬ 
way construction unit in freezing 
weather, a folk dance by teachers 
and students of the Central Insti¬ 
tute of Nationalities showing Tai 
and Chingpo girls helping each 
other take grain to the state station 
in a rainstorm, a Mongolian dance 
by a group from the PLA Peking 
Command depicting training ma¬ 
neuvers by militiawomen on horse¬ 
back. 

All of these items were created 
by professional art workers who 
followed Chairman Mao’s policy 
that literature and art must serve 
the workers, peasants and soldiers, 
and lived and worked together with 
the working people for a long time 
during the cultural revolution. This 
made audiences welcome them en¬ 
thusiastically. 

Among the dance performances, 
however, were two items created 
and performed by workers and 
peasants themselves — “Women 
Spinners and Weavers’’ and “Hap¬ 
pily Drying Grain to Store Against 
War’’ — especially appreciated by 
the audience. These two dances 
are fine examples of the policy that 
literature and art are for the 
use of the workers, peasants and 
soldiers. They also reflect the vig¬ 
orous growth of amateur cultural 
activities among the people. 

Making Ballet Popular 

“Women Spinners and Weavers" 
is a ballet created by workers of 
the Peking Vinylon Fiber Mill. As 
it begins, 12 dancers pirouette onto 
the stage to sparkling music against 
a background of spinning spindles 
under a bright sky. As they dance 
they sing: “Textile workers are 
proud, the golden sun warms our 
hearts; we march on Chairman 
Mao’s road, weaving sunrise colors 
into our cloth." 
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Peasant performers of Tahsing county outside Peking present a tanhsien (string accompaniment) song and dance number about Wang 
Kuo-fu, an outstanding Communist production team leader who led the masses firmly along the socialist road. (See article on p. 30.) 















































A soloist sings “I Should Be the Same Kind of Person”, from a Hopei province 
local opera based on the model revolutionary Peking Opera The Red Lantern. 



The girls move into a row, each 
spinning cotton yarn with both 
hands to the fast tempo of the 
music — a spinning machine. One 
dancer is the section leader, oper¬ 
ating the “machine” with small 
leaps and quick steps faire des 
pointes. The group changes — 
workers in a mill. Leaps, pirouettes 
and other movements go into a deft 
demonstration of doffing, tying 
breaks and other skills of the tex¬ 
tile worker. The ballet ends as the 
dancers pose motionless, holding 
many-colored silks to form a pea¬ 
cock. Though only a few minutes 
long, “Women Spinners and 
Weavers” accurately expresses the 
workers’ enthusiasm for their work 
and the vigor with which the tex¬ 
tile industry is developing. 

The 12 ballet dancers are ama¬ 
teurs — spinners, turners and 
maintenance workers in the viny- 
lon mill. In school most of them 
had been active in cultural pro¬ 


grams and had learned some of the 
nationality folk dances. But only 
the dancer who plays the role of 
the section leader had any ballet 
training — one year when she was 
a child. Today the girls are mem¬ 
bers of the mill’s amateur art 
propaganda team. 

The mill is 50 kilometers from 
the city, too far for the workers 
to go if they want to see a ballet. 
In 1970, when there was a move¬ 
ment across the nation to learn and 
perform items from the model 
Peking operas, ballets and music, 
some of the mill’s propaganda team 
members suggested that they might 
learn parts of the ballet Red De¬ 
tachment of Women which were 
not so difficult and perform them 
in the mill theater. The workers 
supported this because it was in 
line with Chairman Mao’s teaching 
that “the raising of standards is 
based on popularization, while pop¬ 
ularization is guided by the raising 


of standards”. Mill leaders en¬ 
couraged them and praised their 
bold thinking. 

They managed to get some old 
ballet slippers from a ballet 
troupe — and found it was possible 
to stand with the things. Some 
could even take a step or two. En¬ 
couraged, they invited several 
students from a ballet school to be 
their directors. After two months 
of hard work and rehearsals, they 
finally succeeded in putting on the) 
sword dance and some other small 
pieces from Scene Two of Red 
Detachment of Women. 

“Not bad!” the workers said. 
“At least you look 30 percent like 
a ballet troupe!” That made the 
girls put on their ballet slippers 
every day after work and practice 
harder. In two years they gradual¬ 
ly mastered some of the less 
difficult ballet movements. To 
celebrate National Day last year 



Sketches by Li Ke-yu for the amateur dance, ‘‘Happily Drying Grain to Store Against War”. 
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Peking performance of the concerto “Celebra 
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“Taking Grain to the Slate”, a dance. 


they boldly applied some of the 
lighter and more agile of these to 
a ballet of their own, “Women 
Spinners and Weavers”, expressing 
the coordination, deftness and high 
spirits of the textile workers. 

Art propaganda teams like this 
can be found in most Peking fac¬ 
tories. Its members, in addition to 
their factory-wide cultural activi¬ 
ties, lead those in their shops. Dur¬ 
ing festivals they perform for the 
workers, and may have the chance 
to take part in amateur performan¬ 
ces held irregularly by Peking’s in¬ 
dustrial and city construction de¬ 
partments. The best of such items 
are chosen to be performed in the 
parks on National Day, and the 
best of these are put on stage in 
Peking. 

A New Dance Language 

“Happily Drying Grain to Store 
Against War” is a dance created 
by women commune members in 
Tahsing county outside Peking. As 
with their worker sisters’ dance, 
audiences like its folk melodies 
accompanied by the sona horn and 
the scenery conveying the joyful 
atmosphere of a bumper harvest 
with great mounds of wheat on the 
threshing ground. 

A group of peasant girls with 
fans dance onto the stage. They 
spread the wheat out, turn it over 
and over, sift the chaff from the 


grain, toss it into the air to winnow 
it, fill sacks and pile them up. The 
dance picture is clear and highly 
expressive. For example, when the 
girls spread the grain out in the 
sun, some of them examine a 
handful carefully to see whether 
it is dry enough. As they sift, they 
pick out small stones and crumble 
the chaff between their hands. 
When they fill sacks, they hold 
them open smartly. 

The dancers’ movements are 
done so well that audiences feel the 
peasants’ spirit in selecting only 
the driest and cleanest grain for 
the state. Not just anyone, but 
only those who have worked in 
the communes and know the class 
feeling of the poor and lower 
middle peasants can design and 
perform such an impressive dance. 

One of the directors and dancers 
is a city middle school graduate 
who left Peking four years ago to 
settle down in a Tahsing county 
commune. She loved dancing in 
her school days. In the village she 
joined the production brigade’s art 
propaganda team and often sang 
and danced for the peasants during 
work breaks in the fields. As she 
learned farm work she was im¬ 
pressed by the fact that the peas¬ 
ants answered Chairman Mao’s 
call, “We must have grain re¬ 
serves”, by selecting the best of 
their grain for the state and the 
collective’s reserves. She decided 
to put all this into a dance. 


Like any other county around 
Peking, Tahsing has its own art 
propaganda center. During the 
slack season after the autumn 
harvest, the center has some of the 
members of each brigade’s prop¬ 
aganda team come to create and 
perform items praising good people 
and good deeds. Then the mem¬ 
bers tour every commune to give 
performances. They go back to 
work in their own brigades just 
before the spring plowing. 

Before festivals every year, items 
popular in the county are polished 
and raised to higher standards. The 
best are chosen to be presented at 
performances of amateur troupes 
from the entire rural area around 
Peking. The best of these are then 
performed at the National Day 
celebrations. The dance “Happily 
Drying Grain to Store Against 
War” was revised and improved 
many times during its perform¬ 
ances in the countryside. Women 
commune members liked it very 
much because they saw their own 
work moved onto the stage. Their 
valuable advice helped correct the 
dancers’ movements. 

Audiences are very pleased with 
these new dances which speak a 
language straight out of everyday 
socialist life. Dancers of the China 
Ballet Troupe were particularly 
impressed and promptly called on 
their amateur colleagues to swap 
pointers and learn from them. 
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crobatic 

Staff Reporter 



A S the Chinese people’s mes- 
sengers of friendship, two 
Chinese acrobatic companies are 
now on tour. They are the Shen¬ 
yang Acrobatic Troupe, currently 
touring North and South America, 
and the Peking Acrobatic Troupe, 
visiting Africa and the Arab coun¬ 
tries. Both are quite large com¬ 
panies, each with about 70 mem¬ 
bers. 

What have they done in inherit¬ 
ing and developing China’s 2,000- 
year-old acrobatic art? What kind 
of display are they offering our 
foreign friends on their tours? To 
get the answers this reporter 
visited some acrobats and respon¬ 
sible persons in the two troupes. 
The following is what I saw and 
heard. 

Innovation on the Old 

The curtain is slowly drawn to 
the gay, vibrant sound of gongs 
and drums. Two boys somersault 
and cavort about teasing two 
“lions” (each acted by two acrobats 
wearing suits of red-gold fur and 
the magnificent stylized head of 
the lion figure) with carved balls, 
which in ancient art works is the 
lion’s plaything. The lions them¬ 
selves indulge in their own acro¬ 
batics, chasing the balls, pouncing, 
rolling on the ground. 

The more than 20 items in the 
two-and-a-half-hour performance 
are marked by national flavor and 
at the same time give one the feel¬ 
ing of a new grace born of bold 
innovation. An example is the 
jumping-through-hoops act. In an¬ 
cient times it was called “Swallows 
at Play”, for its light, swift move¬ 
ments. The first hoops, according 
to historical records, were the bam¬ 
boo rims of the sieves used for 
winnowing grain. Before libera¬ 
tion acrobats, pressed by circum¬ 
stance to perform sensational acts 
to attract an audience, jumped 
through hoops of fire or knives, 
often at the risk of injury. 


In recent years, through ingen¬ 
ious creation and hard practice the 
acrobats have made this old act 
into something new. Many of the 
hoops are only a little wider than 
their bodies. For the performers 
to sail through a hoop one after 
another, or for two persons to go 
from opposite directions through 
hoops placed one on top of the 
other demands great precision and 
dexterity; it can be done only after 
sound basic training. 

“Water Meteors” (see p. 35) is an 
ancient traditional act which had 
died out before liberation. Fan Li- 
ping and Wang Shih-an, two young 
acrobats with the Peking company, 
have performed it in recent years 
in a version enriched with move¬ 
ments from calisthenics and the 
dance. Each of them has a rope with 
transparent bowls filled with water 
attached to either end. This they 
swing at top speed — hence the 
name “meteors”. The jugglers toss 
the ropes into midair and catch 
them, sometimes throwing them to 
each other, sometimes turning 
somersaults while the ropes are in 
the air, all without spilling a drop 
of water. 

A new act is the “Circle of Eight 
Meteors”. The acrobat spins a 
frame on which are hung eight 
glass bowls of red liquid. A feel¬ 
ing of festivity fills the stage as 
the frame gyrates, now quickly, 
now slowly, and the liquid twin¬ 
kles to the rhythm of the accom¬ 
panying music. 

“Flower Batons” developed out 
of a Chinese folk game. Before 
liberation a veteran acrobat per¬ 
formed it with a stick held in one 
hand striking at another stick to 
keep it moving in the air. The 
Shenyang troupe sought the per¬ 
former out and asked her to join 
them to teach it to the young 
people. Today the act has been 
improved to one in which six 
people, in a perfectly coordinated 
performance, keep a dozen batons 
spinning and weaving about as 


they themselves leap and somer¬ 
sault among them. 

Growth of a New Force 

The observant spectator will find 
the vast majority of the acrobats 
young. Healthy, active and full of 
confidence, they exhibit a youthful 
vitality and the intelligence and 
courage of the laboring people. 

Traditional-style Chinese sleight- 
of-hand performances demand a 



Somersault on the tight rope. 


high level of skill. Twenty-six- 
year-old Chin Ming-hsiao with the 
Peking troupe appears on stage in 
a long Chinese robe with nothing 
but a flowered tablecloth in his 
hands. In a few minutes he has 
produced a succession of objects 
which fill the stage: a huge heavy 
glass jar with many goldfish swim¬ 
ming inside, an iron basin with 
flames rising from it, vases of all 
sizes. Put together, these things 
take up more space than he does. 
Knowing full well that all had been 
hidden inside the robe, the specta¬ 
tors are nevertheless made to 
wonder where the objects come 
from. In the Peking company this 
magic act was formerly done only 
by Yang Hsiao-ting, a veteran of 
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The Lion Dance performed at the Workers’ Stadium. 



Twirling hollow bamboo diabolos. 


30 years. Now he has unreservedly 
passed on the secrets of his skill 
so that younger stage artists can 
carry on the tradition. 

“Fishing”, another sleight-of- 
hand act, is expertly performed by 
Liu Chung, a young magician with 
the Shenyang troupe. As he goes 
among the audience he pulls gold¬ 
fish and carp out of the air with 
a flip of the hand. 

Performing acrobatics while 
balancing a set of bowls on the 
head is a very difficult feat which 
could be done by only a few ex¬ 
perienced people before the cul¬ 
tural revolution. True to the say¬ 
ing, “A few minutes on stage 
means a thousand days of training 


off it,” performers often spent long 
hours practicing a single move¬ 
ment. Yet now, young people with 
both the Peking and Shenyang 
troupes have not only mastered the 
act, but present it in a more diffi¬ 
cult form than before. 

In one of these numbers, “Bowls 
on Two” (see p. 35) by the Peking 
troupe, a young woman stands on 
one foot on the shoulder of her 
partner. On her head she balances 
a stack of ten large china bowls 
weighing over four kilograms. As 
she stands on one foot on his 
shoulder, she removes the bowls 
and places them on the upturned 
sole of her other foot. Then, with¬ 
out displacing them, she does 
a hand-stand on the upturned 


hands of her partner. Bringing her 
feet together, holding the bowls 
between them, she slowly bends 
her legs and with her feet places 
the bowls back on her head. 
Finally, with the bowls in her 
hands, she does a backward somer¬ 
sault from the shoulders of her 
partner to the ground. To learn 
such an act usually took about a 
year, but 24-year-old Wang Kuei- 
hua won the admiration of all for 
the willpower she showed in 
mastering the art in three months. 

It is a joy to see the sound 
growth of the boy and girl acro¬ 
bats. The two boys in the Shen¬ 
yang troupe’s lion dance are Liu 
Chih-liang, 13, and Chao Chun, 11. 
Although they joined the troupe’s 
apprentice class only in 1970, they 
can now give stage performances. 
Two “veterans” spectators will see 
performing with the Peking troupe 
are Chao Yen-ping, 12, and his 
sister Chao Yen-yen, 10. She does 
an act on the unicycle (see p. 34). 
Coming from an acrobatic family, 
they began performing in public in 
Peking in 1968 when they were 
aged 8 and 6 respectively. 

Many of the young people are 
graduates of a five-year training 
course, which both troupes have. 
The children begin their schooling 
at the age of 7. In the morning 
they have physical and professional 
training under experienced acro¬ 
bats, and in the afternoon attend 
classes in ordinary school subjects. 
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The Shenyang troupe does its practices in the courtyard. 
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The children live in the school, 
with adults assigned to help them 
with problems of everyday living. 

Today’s Happiness 

After watching the perform¬ 
ances, the reporter was taken to 
the acrobats’ living quarters and 
their gymnasium. In the few days 
I spent with them I learned more 
of the changes which have taken 
place in the life of the acrobats. 
In the old days, to be an acrobat, 
magician or juggler meant being at 
the very bottom of the social scale, 
a life of cold and hunger, always 
on the road giving performances in 
the open. 


By the eve of liberation, unable 
to make a living, many had left 
the profession. Rare skills were 
being gradually lost. After libera¬ 
tion in 1949, giving attention to 
acrobatic art, the People’s Govern¬ 
ment organized the troupes in 
various parts of the country into 
state companies. The acrobats 
began to be cared for and respected 
as revolutionary artists. 

Meng Hsiang-yang of the Shen¬ 
yang troupe was always travelling 
about giving performances in the 
streets and could never set up a 
permanent home. Since the libera¬ 
tion she has married and has a 


The balustrade around the moat serves as a bar 
for early-morning exercises in the open air. 



home of her own. She and her 
husband, both getting on in years, 
are now teachers with the troupe 
and two of their four children are 
acrobats with it. 

Young acrobats trained in the 
new China are so much better off 
than their predecessors. New office 
buildings and dormitories have 
been built for them by the gov¬ 
ernment. They can devote them¬ 
selves to training in bright, spa¬ 
cious and well-equipped gymna¬ 
siums. There are special teachers 
to give them basic courses in music 
and dance, which acrobats in the 
past never learned. 

In addition to their monthly 
wage, the government supplies 
costumes and an extra subsidy for 
food. They pay only 40 percent of 
the cost of the extra-nutritious diet 
served in the troupe’s dining 
rooms. 

A close comradely relationship 
exists between the troupe leader, 
art director and political instructor 
and the ordinary members. While 
on tour these cadres live in the 
same place and eat together with 
the acrobats. When a performance 
is over, they, like everyone else, 
lend a hand in clearing away the 
stage properties. 

The acrobats were happy to talk 
about their trip abroad. They said 
they would do their very best in 
each and every act in order to pro¬ 
mote friendship and cultural ex¬ 
change between the Chinese people 
and the peoples of different coun¬ 
tries. 
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Lesson 12 


fa 

Canjia Dianying Zhaodaihui 

Attending a Film Reception 


ffr X 4k 

Qiantian wanshang, wo 

Day before yesterday evening, I 



liang 

two 




k 

t m 

pengyou 

qu 

Zhongguo 

friends 

went 

China 

zhaodaihui. 

reception. 

O 



dashiguan canjia denying 
embassy (to) attend film 





— t* ife 

Zhaodaihui 

qldianban 

kaishi. 

Qidian 

Reception 

half past seven 

< 

started. 

Seven o’clock 


i 

1 

*]T 

Xlkito 

drshifen, 

women jiu 

daole 

dashiguan. 

twenty minutes, 

we then 

arrived 

embassy. 

X it 

—* 


ifc k- 

Dashiguan 

yi wdi 

tongzhi 

chulai yingjie 

Embassy 

a 

comrade came out welcomed 


&41 




, & k 

women, 

gen 

women 

wo sh5u 

i, ranhou dai 

us, 

with 

us 

shook hands, then led 


>*> 

X 

k o 


tMJf, it 

women 

shang 

lou qu. 

Zdujin 

dianyingtlng, ta 

us (to) upstairs go. 

Entering 

cinema hall, he 


4Un 

^T, 

M 'ft ^ 


qing 

women 

zubxia, 

r^qingde 

zhaodai women. 

invited 

us 

sit down. 

warmly 

received us. 

4un 4 



Women kan de 
We saw 


di&nying 

film 


jiao «Hongs& Niangzijun». 
called Red Women's Army . 




4 # 



4k 

Giishi 

hSn 

youyisi. 

YInyud, 

wudao 

wo 

Story 

very 

interesting. 

Music, 

dance 

I 


fc 4*fc. 

dou hen xihuan. 

all very liked. 


AL 


A 4, 

4itfi 

4k ?'J 

Cong 

dashiguan 

chulai, 

women 

reliede 

From 

embassy 

came out, 

we 

warmly 





il t 

jiaotan, 

dajia 

xlwang yihou 

hdi 

. neng you 

talked, 

everyone 

hoped afterwards also 

can have 


i£# ft ink. 

zhdyang de jlhui. 

such opportunity. 


Translation 

The evening before last two friends and I went to a movie reception 
at the Chinese embassy. It started at 7:30. We arrived at 7:20. 
A comrade from the embassy came out to welcome us. He shook 
hands with us and led us upstairs. On entering the cinema hall he 
asked us to be seated and gave us warm attention. 

We saw Red Detachment of Women . The story is very interesting. 
I liked both the music and dancing very much. 

As we left the embassy we excitedly exchanged opinions about it. 
All of us hope to have more such opportunities. 


Notes 

1. The simple directional complement. The verbs ldi £ (come) and 
qu 4- (go) indicate the direction of the action in the same way that 
these verbs do in English. When they are used after another verb 
they are called the simple directional complement. For example, 
Ta chulai le -fe £ £ T (He has come out). Other examples: sh&nglai 

(come up), jinlai (come in), huilai ej ^ (come back). In these 
examples lai is the simple directional complement of the verbs 
chu ib, shang ji, jin i£ and hui \g. Examples with qu -£r(go): Ta 
chuqu le it sfc 7 (He has gone out), xi&qu T•£- (go down), jinqu 
(go in), huiqu uz? 4- (go back). When a verb has a simple directional 
complement the object (which in Chinese can be other parts of speech 
as well as a noun) is generally put between the verb and the complement. 
For instance, Ta shhng 16u qu le itXterkT (He has gone upstairs). 
Ta huijialai le £ & 7 (He has come home). L6u & and jia % are 
objects. 

2. hr and liang psf. Both ji and m mean two, but they are 
used in different ways. 

a. As an ordinal number, ji is used. Examples: didrkd # — 
(lesson two), dryud jifl (February). 

b. As the last digit of a multi-digit number ji is used, as in shidr 
-j-ji (twelve), yibai sanshidr — S'.E-f-— (one hundred thirty-two), 
ylqian wubai liiishidr —f(one thousand five hundred 

sixty-two). 

c. Before -+* (ten) .r. is used. For instance, drshi jL-f (20). 
Before (hundred), -f (thousand), 7S (ten thousand), either ^ or 

can be used. For instance, drbai ji ' 5 ' or liangbai pj IT (200), drwan 

ji^" or liangwan 7} (20,000). 

d. Before the measure word that accompanies a noun, $ is 

used, as in liang ge rdn (two people), liang bei pijiti 

(two glasses of beer). But if the number is larger than ten, the last 
digit must still be j=. and not ft. Examples: shidr feng xin -f— -if it 
(twelve letters), yibai sishi&r ge ren — If j^> A. (one hundred forty- 

two people). 

3. Object placed before the verb. When the speaker wants to stress 

the object, it may be put before the verb, as in YInyud, wudao wd dou 
hSn xihuan -fr/fc, ^ x; 4 & (I liked both the music and 

dancing very much). 

Exercise 

I. Read the following numbers and word groups: 

1. (2) (22) ^XA 0 

2. (2)^*i£^a ( 2,000 ) So 

3. (2)^1i0 # (2 ) 'Mi 0 

II. Complete the following sentences using the simple directional 
complement or -£* in accordance with the location of the speaker: 

1. TtfiT, &__!<> (The speaker is at home) 

2. — f, >ffe-£;ULT_. (The speaker is downstairs) 

(Answers on o. 16) 
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Lesson 13 

r 

f 

*1 ix. ^ ft f 

Canguan Hongqi Dianjichang 

Visiting the Red Flag Electrical machinery Plant 


S.M =. 4 * t & *Mnr. 

Xlngqlsan women canguanle Hongqi Dianjichang. 

Wednesday we visited Red Flag Electrical Machinery Plant. 


-z-r n 

S).t- X. 

4c Ain 


Gongchang de 

y»ge 

tongzhi xian 

ba women 

llngdao 

Plant’s 

a 

comrade first 

take us 

lead to 


a- 

4k tn i«i 4 ^ 

T 

■z-r 

huik^shi, 

i W • 

get 

women jiandande 

ji^shaole 

gongchang 


reception ropm, gave us briefly introduced plant’s 

i 

.#;£ ft ^ j>] 4 W 

de qingkuang. Rdnhou ta dai women dao gfcge chejian 

situation. Then he brought us to each workshop 

k 

qu canguan. 
go visit. 

-z- r 'j', r 

Zhdge gongchang bijiao xiao, changf&ng he jlqi 

This plant rather small, buildings and machines (and) 

k Jk. -Z- /^n ti ti it. &)o 

sh£b£i da bufen shi gongrenmen ziji zao de. 

equipment large part were (by) Workers themselves built. 

it# % kkk ^ ## ft Ain 

Zh£zhong ziligengsheng de jingshdn shi women hen 

This kind (of) self-reliant spirit made us very 

Ain ^ a -rn fa ft ^ # 

gandong. Women k&ndao gongrenmen xian ba yudnliao 

moved. We saw workers first take raw materials 

m it a # ft 

zhizaocheng lingjian, zai ba g&zhong lingjian zhuangpfcicheng 
make into parts, then take various parts assemble into 

-£ — £ AM ## 

yitdi yitai zhanxln de fadi&njl. Cong yu&nli&o 
one (after) one brand-new generators. From raw materials 

J'J Mit T f ^ 

dao chengpln, jlngguole duoshao gongxii a! 
to product, go through how many steps! 

40 


Translation 

On Wednesday we visited the Red Flag Electrical Machinery 
Plant. First a comrade from the plant led us into the reception room 
and gave us a brief introduction to the plant. Then he took us through 
the workshops. 

This plant is rather small. Most of the buildings, machines and 
equipment were built by the workers themselves. We were very moved 
by this spirit of self-reliance. 

We saw how the workers made the raw materials into parts and 
assemble these into one brand-new generator after another. How 
many steps there are from raw materials to finished product! 

Notes 

1. The ft sentence . The preposition ba ft is sometimes used to 

transpose the object before the verb for emphasis. For instance, 
Ta ba xin xifcwdn le ftftfe ^ £ 7 (He finished writing the letter). 
This is also done when the verb and the elements after it are closely 
connected and the object cannot be put between them (that is, after 
the verb). For example: Tamen ba yu&nli&o zhiz&och6ng lingji&n 
ft ft! ft $ 4] it A ^ ft (They made the raw materials into parts). We 

cannot write this sentence as i£.#ft#.£fto Because the verb 

■$<] it is closely connected with the elements and :£ft, the object 

cannot be put between them. 

The word-order of the ft sentence is as follows: 

Subject-ft-object-verb-other elements. E.g.: 

ft ft it 3 ZTo 

The following points should be kept in mind when using the ft 

sentence. 

a. It is only used when there are other elements after the verb 

or the verb is reduplicated. For example: Gdngchang de yige tdngzhi 
baw5menllngdaohuik&shi &ft&4n^#1 JC (Acom¬ 

rade' from the plant led us into the reception room). We cannot say 

b. When there is a word of negation or an auxiliary verb it is 

placed before ft, not before the verb. For instance, Ta hdi mdiydu 
ba xin xi£w£n ft i£ ;£ # ft ft % & (He has not yet finished writing 
the letter). We cannot say ft ft ft ft #25 Z. Another example, 
Women yao ba zhongwen xuehao (We must learn 

Chinese well). We cannot say ^rifti* 

c. Not all verbs can be used with ft and there are other more 
complicated usages of the ft sentence which are not explained here. 

2. a as a modal particle . It is used at the end of an exclamatory 

sentence. For instance, Tianqi zhen hao a! (The weath¬ 

er is really fine!) C6ng yudnliao dao chengpln, jlngguble duoshao 
gdngxu a! &i±7 (How many steps there 

are from raw materials to finished product!) 

Exercise 

Organize the following words and word groups into sentences: 

1. ft* 7* Is* &* %o 

2 . jit * #* 4 * ft * “te * * a. * o 

3. i£, ft, /£&» T, -Je. 

(Answers on p. 16) 
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Staff Reporter 



Jimumchi, a deputy county Communist Party secretary in 
the Liangshan Yi Autonomous Chou , Szechuan province. 


/^VN a large tract of newly- 
^ upturned land a group of 
commune members of the Yi na¬ 
tionality were sowing maize at a 
fast pace. All eyes were drawn to 
a strongly-built man of about 
thirty-five. He was wearing rub¬ 
ber shoes and his cape slung off 
his shoulders revealed a pair of 
sturdy arms. One look at them 
showed that he was no newcomer 
to labor. 

‘‘Who is he?” 

“The new leader from the 
county,” someone offered. 

“New leader, eh? He really 
knows how to work.” 

“Of course, he used to be a 
slave.” 

The man in question was Ji¬ 
mumchi, a deputy secretary of the 
Chaochueh county Communist 
Party committee in Szechuan prov¬ 
ince’s Liangshan Yi Autonomous 
Chou , who had come to help out 
at this busy time. 

He had been born in a poor 
peasant family in Yuehsi county in 
Szechuan province. When he was 
six his parents were so impoverish¬ 
ed that they had to sell him to a 
slave owner as the lowest type of 
chattel slave, called hearth-tender 
by Yi custom. He was sold from 
one owner to another just like an 
animal. In his masters’ houses he 
was hard-pressed with the domes¬ 
tic tasks of carrying water, cook¬ 


ing and caring for the children. At 
other times he had to go into the 
mountains to collect firewood, 
graze the cattle and sheep or do 
the plowing. His food was a mix¬ 
ture of buckwheat and wild roots. 
His clothing was of tattered hemp 
cloth which did not keep him 
warm and hardly covered his body. 
In the depths of winter he used 
to huddle with the sheep for 
warmth. 

Once, though he was ill, the slave 
owner ordered him to go out for 
firewood. When he refused, the 
slave owner snatched up a pair of 
hot fire tongs and struck at him, 
searing his flesh, all the time 
showering him with curses for be¬ 
ing lazy. The slave owners were 
the masters of these mountains; 
where could young Jimumchi go to 
redress his grievances? 

TN 1950 the People’s Liberation 

Army planted the first red flag 
atop the Liangshans, and soon 
afterwards the people’s political 
power was set up. At the end of 
1955 the People’s Government sent 
a work team to the Central Pu- 
hsiung district to help lead the 
democratic reform and abolish the 
brutal slave system once and for 
all in the Liangshan Mountains. 
The team members mobilized the 
masses and explained Party policies 
to them. Jimumchi welcomed them 
as kinfolk and spoke his heart 


about his bitter past. From them 
he gradually began to learn some¬ 
thing about revolution. He came 
to see that in the past the plight 
of the slaves was not their “fate” 
nor the punishment of the gods; 
it was solely because of oppression 
by the slave owners. He told the 
other slaves of his new under¬ 
standing, thus helping to unite the 
masses around the work team. 

The slave owners tried to keep 
the slaves from getting close to the 
work team with threats, and spread 
rumors to stir up national feeling. 
“The Hans can never be our 
friends,” they said, “any more 
than you can use a stone for a 
pillow.” (Most of the members of 
the work team were Hans.) Ji¬ 
mumchi turned a deaf ear to the 
rumors and reported these evil 
activities to the work team. 

Once Jimumchi was dispatched 
by the work team to the Lower 
Puhsiung district with a confiden¬ 
tial letter. The team members 
warned him to be vigilant on the 
road. On his way back with an¬ 
other letter he and his companion 
were kidnapped by several former 
slave owners. Jimumchi remained 
calm and collected. Overhearing 
that his companion was not sus¬ 
pected of anything and was to be 
released, at the risk of his life Ji¬ 
mumchi managed to get the letter 
to him so that he could pass it on 
safely. Later the slave owners 
chained Jimumchi hand and foot 
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by day, and at night locked him 
up in a big cupboard. Since they 
could get no information from him, 
they plotted to murder him. They 
took him to an uninhabited part of 
the forest. Just as they were about 
to accomplish their foul aim, a unit 
of the People’s Liberation Army 
stationed nearby arrived to rescue 
him. This made him see even 
more clearly what kind of people 
the former slave owners were. 

HP HE democratic reform was com- 
pleted throughout the Liang- 
shan Mountains in 1956. In the 
course of the struggle Jimumchi had 
been chosen leader of the militia. He 
played an active role in the revolu¬ 
tionary mass movement to strug¬ 
gle against the slave owners and 
distribute the land. With other 
militiamen he helped the PLA 
ferret out hidden remnants of the 
Kuomintang army. Ignoring fa¬ 
tigue, he often did extra sentry 
duty on guard against the intrigues 
of the class enemy. 

From a slave with little under¬ 
standing of the reason for his op¬ 
pression, Jimumchi developed, 
helped by the Party, into a con¬ 
scious fighter for the vanguard or¬ 
ganization. In December 1957 
Jimumchi joined the Communist 
Party. Very soon he became sec¬ 
retary of the Party branch of the 
Puhsiung district’s Liechingti pro¬ 
duction brigade. The movement to 
set up people’s communes was just 
then sweeping the country. Ji¬ 
mumchi and the other former 
slaves gave their full support to 
this new step. 

Some unreformed slave owners 
sneered, “These slaves don’t even 
know how to manage their own 
homes properly, how can they ever 
manage a commune? It’s like a 
man jumping off a peak with his 
eyes open.” At a meeting to mo¬ 
bilize the people for setting up the 
commune Jimumchi gave a ringing 
answer to these taunts. “Chairman 
Mao himself is leading us,” he said. 
“Let us move forward with great 
strides. The class enemies are just 
waiting to see us fail. We'll show 
them what we can do!*’ 

T HINGS turned out as Jimumchi 
had said. That year the com¬ 
mune members plunged into scien¬ 


tific farming under his leadership 
— using improved strains of wheat, 
enlarging the cultivated area, 
changing the traditional broadcast 
sowing for sowing in rows, grow¬ 
ing two crops a year instead of one. 
There had been an old belief that 
people would go blind if night soil 
or cow manure were used to enrich 
the soil. With shoulder poles Ji¬ 
mumchi and other commune mem¬ 
bers carried great quantities of 
night soil a long way from the 
county town to demonstrate that 
this idea did not hold true. He or¬ 
ganized commune members to fell 
trees in the forests and with the 
wood make a new kind of plow 
that could plow more deeply. 


Because of their efforts, the 
brigade's 1959 harvest — the first 
after the commune was formed — 
was a good one. In the apportion- , 
ment every household received 
more grain and money than in 
years before the commune. Their 
brigade was given a red banner as 
an “advanced production unit”, and 
praised by the county Party com¬ 
mittee. This demonstration of col¬ 
lective economic power was a blow 
to the class enemy and further in¬ 
spiration for the masses. 

In 1960 Jimumchi was trans¬ 
ferred to work in the Communist 
Party committee of the Liangshan 
Yi Autonomous Chou. When the 
cultural revolution began he or- 



From a woodcut series 
created jointly by artists 
from the Liangshan 
Mountains and Chungking 



This was life for us Yi slaves in the past. 



Today we are masters of our country. 
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ganized some comrades into a prop¬ 
aganda team and went to many 
brigades in Puke, Puto and other 
counties to explain the cultural 
revolution at the grassroots level 
— how it was a revolution of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie 
and other exploiting classes, and 
about Party policies and Chairman 
Mao’s directives for it. 

H E SPENT seven months in 
Chiutu township in Puto 
county, where the class enemy was 
very active. A former slave owner 
was spreading the rumor that the 
people's government would soon 
leave and the Liangshan Mountains 
would again belong to the slave 


owners. Taken in by him, one com¬ 
mune member had secretly gone to 
him to reaffirm their old clan rela¬ 
tionship. 

Learning of the incident, Jimum- 
chi immediately visited this com¬ 
mune member. “Those former 
slave owners have always hated 
the Communist Party, socialism, 
and us emancipated slaves fierce¬ 
ly,” he said. “We have pulled up 
their system of exploitation by the 
roots and taken the road that will 
bring prosperity to all of us. Do 
you think they’re going to take 
their defeat lying down? Remem¬ 
ber how those slave owners made 
us suffer in the past? Do you think 
they’d be any different to you? 


Don’t let your happy life today 
make you forget what they’re 
really like.” 

His words helped that commune 
member see the light, and the latter 
publicly exposed the former slave 
owner’s dirty deed. Jimumchi 
seized this chance to mobilize the 
masses to launch a movement to 
denounce and struggle against the 
class enemies. In it, the masses 
gained a deeper education in class 
struggle. When the time came for 
Jimumchi to leave Chiutu township 
the people didn’t want him to go. 
They made several requests to the 
county leaders to allow him to stay. 
But as he was needed elsewhere, 
they had to let him go. 




The People’s Liberation Army helped us overthrow our oppressors. 


We smashed our chains. 




We learned from Chairman Mao’s writings that 
the laboring people are the makers of history. 



We of the Liangshan Mountains are 
marching down the socialist road. 
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J IMUMCHI was appointed to be 
deputy'secretary of the Chao- 
chueh county Party committee in 
May of 1971. One evening about 
a year later, just as he was about 
to retire, the phone rang. It was 
an urgent call from the Puti bri¬ 
gade in Chengpei commune. Over 
50 mu-ol crops had been flooded as 
a result of a big rainstorm. Several 
commune members’ houses had 
collapsed. He called out two other 
comrades, and in a sidecar mo¬ 
torcycle hurried to the Puti bri¬ 
gade. On arriving he lost no time 
in examining the state of the flood 
and inquiring about the damage. 
He and the brigade Party secretary 
decided that the first thing to do 
was to arrange shelter for those 
families whose homes were in 
ruins and then in the morning they 
would begin work on the damage. 
“We must make up the loss,” he 
said. Then he rushed to the Wen- 
chuan brigade) in Chuho district to 


inspect conditions there and work 
out salvage measures with mem¬ 
bers of the district Party commit¬ 
tee. 

Early the next morning, back at 
the county town, he called an 
emergency meeting of the county 
Party committee. They decided to 
mobilize office workers, students 
and others to go to aid the stricken 
districts. He himself led a salvage 
team to Puti, where the rain and 
hail had ruined a vast tract of 
crops. Some of the shoots lay 
buried in the mud and sand, others 
had been washed out. The com¬ 
mune members were in very low 
spirits. Jimumchi gathered together 
the cadres, Party members, Youth 
Leaguers and others of the most 
active people. To encourage them 
to struggle to overcome the loss, 
he listed factors in their favor. 
“With the good leadership of the 
Party and the collective economy 


of the people’s commune,” he said, 
“we can defeat this disaster. These 
difficulties are only temporary. 
Surely we can overcome them.” 

With this encouragement the 
masses showed new confidence and 
raised the slogan: “Go all out and 
work with a will to turn a bad' 
thing into a good one!” They re¬ 
built the banks around the fields 
that had been wrecked and raised 
the flattened sprouts. Those that 
had been uprooted were replaced. 
A special shock team was formed to 
help rebuild the houses. 

Jimumchi was at once the leader 
and strong hand in the battle. He 
spent several days and nights in 
the muddy water with little rest. 
His eyes became bloodshot. But his 
and the commune members’ sweat 
was not in vain. Before very long 
the ruined field had again turned 
green with the young and flourish¬ 
ing crop. 




and each contributes actively to the prog¬ 
ress and to the victory of the Chinese 
people in their struggle with nature. The 
socialist revolution has shown us that the 
people, and the people alone, are the 
creative force making world history. 


Dabola, Guinea 


A.S. 


the general good, and not just for them¬ 
selves, is very impressive. 

In particular, the articles on changing 
nature (reclamation of marginal land, 
deserts, afforestation) and the progress of 
China’s heavy industry. These show that 
man with the right leadership can over¬ 
come nature and build a better world. 


Image of the Chinese People 


Self-Reliance 


Brighton , XJ.K. 


r;c. 


The Chinese revolution opened the road 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This revolution rallied the laboring masses 
around it. Your magazine brings us the 
image of the vigorous, heroic Chinese 
people working untiringly to build up 
their motherland and maturing in the 
flames of struggle. 

S.S.M. 


People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 

Unity Is Strength 

Your magazine makes me realize the 
fact of an English proverb »*that says: 
United we stand, divided we fall. About 
socialist construction, your magazine made 
me understand that determination is 
power. The Chinese are a very determined 
people. 

J.O.B. 

Lagos, Nigeria 


People Make History 

We learn ever more from the Chinese 
socialist revolution. It has highlighted 
the equality between the sexes in all 
fields, whether agricultural, artistic, social 
or cultural. Working in production bri¬ 
gades gives each person his responsibility 


Through your recent issues I have come 
to appreciate the industrial upsurge in 
China and the great solidarity amongst the 
Chinese people. 

“Song of the Dragon River” (July 1972) 
made a great impression on me by showing 
me the consciousness with which each 
Chinese works for the advancement of his 
country. 

“Changyu No. 7 Fights a Blizzard” 
(French edition, June 1972) also showed 
the great spirit of unity of the Chinese, 
who fear no sacrifice when it comes to 
saving the lives of their fellow-men and 
promoting the good of their country. 

“Steelworkers Tap Hidden Potential” 
(June 1972) has convinced me that the 
primary condition for success is reliance 
on one’s own strength plus outside help. 


Lome, Togo 


K.A.K. 


» 


Changing Nature 

I have realized how much the cultural 
revolution has stimulated and changed 
China’s economic and social development 
and construction. The will and enthusiasm 
of ordinary people to work together for 


In the article “The Yellow River Today” 
(July 1972) the turning of the sorrow river, 
said to be unconquerable, into a benefit 
to the people showed me the positive 
dynamic determination about China’s so¬ 
cialist revolution and socialist construc¬ 
tion. I believe from the article that the 
river has in practice been conquered and 
people won’t lose their lives and homes 
anymore. 

D.E.E. 

Oba, Nigeria 


Preventing Pollution 

The Chinese achievements in the human, 
industrial and cultural fields for the good 
of the people have opened up a new road 
for humanity. While profit alone counts 
in the capitalist countries, socialism in the 
People’s Republic of China does not 
neglect less lucrative but highly important 
aspects such as pollution control, which 
affects the livelihood of the people. This 
is the reason why such articles as 
“Tsitsihar Saves Its Fish”, “A Chemical 
Plant Fights Pollution” and “How We 
Prevent and Treat Occupational Diseases” 
impressed me most particularly. 

P.A. 

Saint-Avold, France 
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